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DEDICATION 


This book is dedicated to the memory of 
the Circuit Riders of an earlier day, 
and to the many men and women, 

unknown to fame, 
whose faith and devotion, 

and whose determination to leave something 

better for their children, 
made possible Christian preaching 
and teaching in days gone by. 


The writer wishes to express his appreciation 
to E. E. Malone and to Virgil Vineyard 
for their contributions to these pages, 
to Mrs. Gertrude Steger 
for valued assistance, 
and to 
Mrs. Carl Evans and Miss Blanche Tracy 
for preparing the manuscript for the printer. 
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A HUNDRED YEARS IN SHASTA AND 
TEHAMA COUNTIES 


In 1845 Pierson B. Reading, who was to 
acquire the rank of major two years later 
while serving under Fremont, settled on 
Rancho Buenaventura on the west side of 
the Sacramento River, between the present 
sites of Anderson and Cottonwood, the 
earliest settler in Shasta County. Almost 
twenty years earlier Bible-toting Jedediah 
Smith is believed to have passed through, 
but Reading was the first settler. Three 
names stand out in the annals of earliest 
days of settlement, those of Reading, Gen- 
eral Bidwell and Peter Lassen. 

Bidwell founded the town of Chico, and 
his family left an indelible mark on that 
community. Bidwell was a member and sup- 
porter of the Methodist Church in Chico 
when it was established there in 1858. His 
wife was a friend and teacher of the Indians 
for a generation. 

Peter Lassen, true frontiersman and guide, 
established a ranch on Deer Creek, near 
the Sacramento, opposite the town of Corn- 
ing. He it was who secured from the Grand 
Lodge of Missouri the first charter for a 
Masonic lodge in California, and brought 
it to Shasta. An important trail and the vol- 
canic mountain preserve his name. 

Reading was of the class of able, intelli- 
gent, honest and just men who laid the 
foundations for a great commonwealth. 
Called to public service in the volunteer 
army which defeated the Mexicans, Reading 
was a paymaster, and was complimented by 
the War Department as having kept the best 
accounts of any army paymaster of the day. 
Later he barely failed of election to the 
office of Governor of the State, having little 


interest in self-promotion. His practical in- 
fluence upon the settlement of the northern 
counties arose from his discovery of gold 
on Clear Creek, at Lower Springs and at 
Shasta, as well as in Trinity County, in 1849. 
Immediately thousands of gold _ seekers 
swarmed into Shasta County, and on to 
Trinity and Siskiyou. 


Also in 1845 two other men settled in 
Tehama County. Robert Thomes settled just 
south of Elder Creek, and William C. Moon 
settled opposite Deer Creek. This is not the 
occasion to evaluate the work and influence 
of Reading and the other early pioneers, 
but this centenary cannot be allowed to 
pass without some notice. 


However, it is the purpose of this booklet 
to note the beginnings in four of the north- 
ern counties of religious activities. To ob- 
serve the religious life of the early days 
will give us a window through which to 
make interesting observations of the times. 
Just as in other sections of the frontier 
wherever settlers went seeking homes and 
new opportunities, the Methodist Church 
followed on the heels of the pioneers, so it 
was here. This writer believes that the first 
regular preaching of the gospel in Shasta, 
Trinity, Tehama and Siskiyou Counties was 
done by Methodist preachers, beginning at 
Shasta and Weaverville in 1852, in Yreka 
in 1853, and in Red Bluff in 1854. And so 
this year of 1945 marks the 93rd year for 
Methodist work in Shasta County and Trin- 


ity, the 92nd in Siskiyou, the 91st in Tehama, 
and it may be noted, the 7Oth year in Red- 
ding. 


SHASTA CITY 


On the balcony of the Empire Hotel over- 
looking the main street of Shasta a Metho- 
dist preacher was singing a hymn. This 
unaccustomed event drew idlers on this Sun- 
day morning, and reminded the seriously 


inclined that they had seen a posted notice 
that the Rev. John B. Hill would preach. 
Nothing like this had been known in even 
this metropolis of the northern gold field, 
this city which was four years later to be 


oe 


the third city in the state, a center in which 
sometimes a hundred teams of freight ani- 
mals might be found at night as teamsters 
brought their weary teams to the head of 
“Whoa navigation.” 


Now the pious and the idlers, the saints 
and the sinners alike, drew near to hear 
the preacher. But the event was not to be 
without peculiar interest. Some gamblers 
late the preceding night had taken it into 
their heads that the coming of a Methodist 
preacher might in time reflect somewhat 
upon their position, and a plan was de- 
vised to thwart him. 


“Hey, you, stop that singing and get the 
h——— out of town. We don’t allow any 
psalm-singing preachers in this town.’ The 
preacher had just completed the first verse 
of the hymn, and turned to appraise his 
challenger with a speculative eye. ‘“Come 
on; get going before | heave you over the 
balcony rail!’ continued the gamblers’ plug- 
ugly. 

“Any time you want to try it,’” was the 
preacher’s calm reply. His assailant immedi- 
ately rushed him, but found the preacher 
able to take care of himself. The man who 
could walk forty miles to Weaver in a day 
was not to be put to flight by words. In 
short order the gambler was dropped over 
the railing onto the street, and the crowd 
broke into cheers. Their sentiments were, 
“Go ahead, Preacher, sing that song again; 
we're for you.” 


But let’s go back a bit. On an April day 
in 1852 a Concord stage brought passengers 
who had come up river from Sacramento to 
Red Bluffs, and from there had come through 
Cottonwood, One Horse Town, and on to 
Shasta. The road was badly rutted from the 
winter rains, but the spring had come to 
the hills and the trip had been pleasant, as 
stage trips went in those days. When the 
stage drew up before the Eldorado Hotel 
in Shasta, there stepped out of it a man 
who had come to start something in this 
mining center, a Methodist preacher. 


John B. Hill had arrived in San Francisco 


by boat from New York on April 15, 1852. 
He lost no time in reporting to his assign- 
ment in the capital of the northern gold 
country. Shasta was county seat, and the 
county extended from Butte County to the 
Oregon line. 


Not a man to wait for things to happen, 
Hill set about making them happen. Fortu- 
nately there were good men in Shasta willing 
to help. On May 18 Wm. Bonafield deeded 
a lot to several men as trustees for the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. However, the 
lot may not have been just what was wanted, 
for on May 3lst another deed was drawn 
for the same purpose, the construction on 
the lot of a Methodist Episcopal Church, 
where Methodist preachers might “preach 
and expound God’s Wholy Word therein,” 
as the deed curiously states. 


The deed reads in part, ‘Beginning on a 
line with the Batavia House, 26 yards above 
a large oak tree, and running in about a 
N. N. East direction 195 feet to a stake.” 
Lot lines were often rather vaguely described 
and left much to be desired. A writer telling 
of the laying out of Yreka says lot lines 
were paced off—‘’some of them looked as 
if the pacer had been following a man 
about with a jug.” 


One of the trustees for the church was 
John Wesley Harrow, who later filled out 
a part of a year as preacher. The church 
was built before fall, 1852, at a cost of 
$1,314.75, according to Hill’s records, and 
was in use in September. 


We have mentioned above that Hill was 
accustomed to walk to Weaver once a 
month and preach there. He probably did 
not walk by preference, but for lack of the 
eight dollars fare which was charged to 
ride a mule. 


An early and very creditable service per- 
formed by the Church in Shasta was the 
establishment of a library in connection with 
the Sunday School. The Shasta Courier of 
March 19, 1853, carried an announcement 
by the Rev. James Rogers that $160 has 
been contributed toward the project, and 
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“q. library has been ordered which will be 
an honor to Shasta.” 

The Courier of February 4, 1854, gives 
the financial report of the year just ending 
in the church, as follows: Payments on debt 
on church, $135.; for seats, doors and win- 
dows, $239.50; for the library, $180.50; for 
the parsonage, $500; for the minister’s sup- 
port, $350.; a total of $1400 for the year. 

The church in Shasta burned in 1858, 
and was replaced by a Union Church, which 
was served by Methodist preachers appointed 
through many years. They were John B. 
Hill, James Rogers, H. B. Sheldon, Henry 
Coles, Noah Burton, J. W. Harrow, P. L. 
Haynes, W. N. Chapman, V. Rightmeyer, 
G. Bly, Richard Kernick, E. Jones, H. P. 
Blood, C. Millard, C. H. Darling, J. B. Hart- 
sough, C. H. Darling again, and G. G. 
Walter. The tenure of the Methodists was 


pretty regular until the Eighties, became 


intermittent, ended about 1900. 


Among laymen who were interested in 
the church were C. C. Bush, a trustee, as 
were also Assemblyman J. N. Chappell and 
Dr. Briceland. F. C. Tiffin, County Clerk 
1878-1884, taught in the Sunday School. 
Others who worked in the Sunday School 
included the Bricelands, the Sutherland girls, 
and the Bells. Mrs. Garrecht of Shasta was 
a Bell, and Mrs. Harry Glover of Redding 
a Sutherland. Miss Jessie Briceland of Ang- 
win also still survives. 


Another family well known in the County 
who were active in the church at Shasta 
were the Albros. Mrs. Albro, George and 
his brother Charles, joined the Methodist 


society at Shasta in 1879, 1881 and 1882 
respectively. George, now in his eighties, 
looks back 64 years to the time he became 
a member of the Methodist Church at 
Shasta, making him the oldest member in 
years since he joined, in this entire region, 
it is believed. 

The Shasta Courier of Dec. 24, 1855, 
carried notices as follows: that the Metho- 
dist Sunday School would be held at three 
p. m. on Sundays, and preaching “at early 
candle lighting.”; that “the Rev. Mr. Kel- 
logg’s congregation has been invited to 
meet at the Methodist Church at eleven a. m. 
on Sundays”; that mass will be performed 
every sabbath at ten a. m. 


Some of the flavor of hardship in those 
days is conveyed in the fact that when the 
rainy season of 1849-1850 came on there 
was panic among newcomers, who sold their 
possessions for a song and departed. One 
R. J. Walsh bought everything up and later 


- cashed in when he sold flour as high as 


$2.50 a pound. A peach pie cost $1.50, and 
an Oregon apple sold for 50c. However, 
a few years later Oregon apples brought 
as much as $1.50 each. 


Politics in those days were free and easy. 
At Shasta a good Christian man had been 
nominated for the assembly. A few days 
later a stranger rode into Shasta and dis- 
mounted, announcing, ‘Boys, I’m a candi- 
date for assemblyman. My name is Mc- 
Candless, and whiskey is my platform, and 
whiskey is going to win the fight. Let’s go 
in and take a drink.’’ Whiskey did win; he 
was elected. 


METHODISM IN THE MINING CAMPS 


It is a part of the genius of Methodism 
that it follows people, the seemingly un- 
important little people, along the frontiers. 
A national church leader, not a Methodist, 
said recently, that to the western country 
first came the Methodists, on foot and by 
wagon train. When the stage coach was 
available, the Presbyterians came; when the 
railroads came, they brought the Congrega- 


tionalists, and when the airplane came, the 
Episcopalians found their way west. Of 
course this overstates the matter, but it con- 
tains a truth: the Methodists almost invari- 
ably reach the frontiers first. 

The reasons for the priority of the Metho- 
dists are two: First, the Methodist preacher 
is committed by his vows to go wherever 
he is sent, and does not wait for a call from 


a congregation. He goes and builds up a 
congregation; second, the Methodists have 
a system of “local preachers,’’ men not as 
well trained as the regular clergy, but earn- 
est, good men of some ability, who are 
authorized to start Sunday Schools, and 
preach as occasion may offer. Without the 
help of such men it would have been utterly 
impossible to furnish leadership in the scores 
of localities in which Methodist services have 
been held through the years in these north- 
ern counties. An unusual example is found 
in the situation at the Uncle Sam Mine in 
the Nineties where among the members of 
the church were two English local preachers, 
who took turns as pastor of the congrega- 
tion, no regular preacher serving there at 
any time. 

With changing conditions towns have risen 
and declined, but during the years since 
1852 the Methodists have held services, 
usually with an organized church, in the 
following places: in Shasta County, at Shasta, 
Piety Hill (lgo) Dry Creek, Mistletoe, Whit- 
more, Clover Creek, Millville, Cottonwood, 
Bear Creek, Oak Run, Round Mountain, 
Texas Springs, Centerville, Phillips District, 
Copper City, Keswick, Herault, Winthrop, 
Swede Creek, Eagle Creek (Ono), Lone Tree, 
Poverty Ridge, Kennett, Uncle Sam Mine, 
Pacheco, Olinda, Anderson, Redding, Pitts- 
burg, Bald Hills, Antelope Valley, Hart 
Mine, Old Diggings, Buckeye, Enterprise, 
Castella, Fall River Mills, Harrison’s Gulch, 
Watson’s Gulch, Pittville, Burney, Glenburn, 
Bass School, Sheldon School, Lincoln 
District and Wilcox District; in the 
following Trinity County places, Weaver- 
ville, Ridgeville, Minersville, Trinity Center, 
Texas Bar, Kanaka Bar, Steiner’s Flat, Ore- 
gon Gulch, Canyon Creek, North Fork, 
Cox’s Bar, and Vance’s Bar; in these Siski- 
you points, Yreka, Etna, Scott Valley, Shasta 
Valley, Fort Jones, Humbug City, Scott Bar, 
Gazelle, Salmon, Klamath River, Sawyer’s 
Ber, Cottonwood, Klamathon, McCloud, 
Dunsmuir, Shasta Retreat, and Sisson’s (Mt. 
Shasta City); and in these Tehama communi- 
ties, Red Bluff, Tehama, Stony Creek, Pro- 


berta, Red Bank, Lowry’s, Henleyville, Corn- 
ing, Cone, Vina, and Los Molinos. 

This list comprises 86 places: 46 in Shasta 
County, 12 in Trinity County, 17 in Siskiyou 
County, and 11 in Tehama County. While 
this is all | am prepared to name, (and 
these names have been literally dug up, 
there being nowhere a complete list), there 
is no slightest question in my mind that 
there were other communities served. Thus 
the Millville Circuit covered by C. H. Darling 
in 1878 included Redding and Anderson, 
but had 15 preaching points which he cov- 
ered in two weeks. We can only guess where 
some of these place were, being sure of 
only about five. The Salmon Circuit is 
known to have had half a dozen places on 
it, but we can name only three. 

A feature of religious life in earlier days 
was the camp meeting. When farmers had 
“laid by’ their field crops and had no 
pressing work, from one to three weeks of 
special meetings were frequently held in 
some grove where there was water and 
shade. An arbor, or the shade of trees, 
afforded shelter from the sun, and the people 
came from near and far to camp for a few 
days visit with their neighbors, and join in 
the services. Commonly more than one 
preacher attended, and services were held 
in the morning, afternoon and evening. For 
many people this was practically the only 
religious service attended during the year. 
In 1875 a camp meeting was held near 
Redding. A place near Texas Springs was 
often used. In 1854 the Shasta Courier car- 
ried an announcement signed by E. Arnold, 
superintendent of Methodist work, inviting 
everyone who would to attend a camp meet- 
ing in Scott Valley. 


One popular and effective preacher was 
known as Father Cox, unusual title for a 
Methodist. Once at a camp meeting he was 
told that a ring-leader of mischief intended 
to come to the mourner’s bench to make 
sport of the preacher. At the altar call, this 
man came down with the penitents and 
knelt. Father Cox knelt beside him to pray, 
and placed himself in such a way that his 


hand rested on the bdck of the jokester. As 
the preacher began to pray his voice rose, 
and he began to pound on the fellow’s 
back. Harder and harder fell the blows, until 
the victim began to crawl away, thinking 


to escape. Cox, however, kept pace with 
him and kept up the merciless beating with 
which he accompanied the prayer. At last 
the jokester could take no more and arose 
and ran past his tittering companions. 


STAGE COACH AND FREIGHT WAGON DAYS 


To travel by Stage Coach was a luxury 
not ‘often open to the Methodist preacher 
making his rounds, except perhaps when 
he and his wife came to his field of labor. 
Yet stage coaches were in constant use, for 
mails, gold shipments, and the travel of 
those who could afford it. In the Yreka 
Journal of April 19, 1867, appeared this 
amusing yarn of stage coach days: 


“A stage driver, conversing with a passen- 
ger during a stormy trip told of an accident 
which had cost the stage company a great 
deal of money, ‘Because’ said he, ‘juries is 
agin us on principle, and every man who 
sues is sure to recover damages. But it will 
never be so again, not with me, you bet!’ ”’ 


“ “How is that?’ the passenger inquired. 


“Why, you see, corpses never sue for 
damages, but maimed people do, and the 
next time | have an overturn, I’ll go around 
and keerfully examine the passengers. Them 
as is dead I'll let alone; them as is muti- 
lated, I'll finish off with a king-bolt.’ “ 


In the Fifties the town of Shasta was the 
heaa of “Whoa navigation,” freight com- 
ing by boat to Red Bluff, by wagon to 
Shasta, and thence by pack train. However 
it was not long before Millville, Oak Run, 
Cedar Creek, the Fall River Valley and many 
other communities were served by freight 
wagons carrying in furniture, food stuffs 
and various supplies, and hauling out lum- 
ber, grain, hides, etc. 


In the heyday of freighting single wagons 
were seldom seen. Teams of from 12 to 32 
animals would draw three or more wagons 
tandem. Negotiating the frequent curves, 
whether on a mountain road, or meander- 
ing between the great boulders which com- 


monly enough are found on lower levels, 
required skill and training. The leading 
team was called the “leaders,” the last 
team the ‘wheelers,’ the next to the last 
team, the “pointers,” and all the others 
were called “swing’’ teams. The “wheelers” 
were hitched to the tongue of the wagon; 
the “‘pointers’’ were hitched to the front 
of the tongue by a short chain hitch. All the 
other teams ahead pulled on a long chain 
also fastened to the wagon tongue. When 
a sharp turn had to be made, to the left, 
let’s say, the “pointers’’ pulled sharply to 
the right in order to keep the “’swing” teams 
ahead from pulling the wagon too far to 
the left and against rocks. Thus they offset 
the sideways pull of teams who had already 
rounded the turn ahead, and might be out 
of sight of the. wagons. 


In order to pull off to the side the 
“pointers” had to step over the chain 
against which the “‘swing’’ and “leader” 
teams were pulling. After rounding the turn 
they would step back over the chain again 
and pull straight ahead. Experienced teams 


came to know their duties and would step 
over the chain and pull off to the side 
without any orders from the driver. It is 
scid that a horse which had never been 
“broken’’ to harness could be put into one 
of these teams, and the other horses would 
soon train him. Against all the others there 
was nothing for him to do but stay in line. 
Sometimes the driver rode one of the horses; 
sometimes he walked alongside horses he 
wanted to encourage or correct. Of course 
on hills a man was needed on each wagon 


to apply brakes. 


PIETY HILL AND TEXAS SPRINGS 


An unusual entry in the book of Records 
in Shasta County Court House is one drawn 
August 7, 1862, by the Rev. Noah Burton 
for the Methodist Church. It reads, ‘’Know 
all men by these presents that |, Noah Bur- 
ton, by virtue of my office as preacher in 
charge at Piety Hill and Clover Creek 
circuit . . . . do hereby appoint John B. 
Webb, John Blunkall, J. H. Baker and Wim- 
miam Kinney, a board of trustees of certain 
property situated at Piety Hill, Shasta Coun- 
ty, and known as the parsonage, together 
with the stable and carriage house, also a 
small cabin on the south side of the above 
named buildings; also whatsoever apper- 
taineth to said buildings—the same to be 
held in trust by them for use and benefit 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. . . . They 
shall at all times permit such ministers be- 


longing to the said Church as shall from 
time to time be sent to occupy the same.” 
As the years drew on Piety Hill changed 
its name to Igo, the population decreased, 
and the church ceased to be. The same 
change overtook Texas Springs, except that 
the town had disappeared entirely, and is 
not so much as mentioned in the Directory 
of 1881. Mrs. M. E. Simmons was a member 
of the Methodist Church there, and in her 
home, one mile north of the town, prayer 
meetings were sometimes held. This home 
was once the home of Joaquin Miller. Other 
active members in the early days included 
Mr. and Mrs. Willis Elmore, Geo. Coey and 
family, Marion Webb, the John Prices, the 
McCullins, the McLaughlins and the McFar- 
lands. George Reese, father of Winona 
Simmons, was an active member also. 


ANDERSON 


As in most communities in the early days, 
the Methodists were the first to bring the 
gospel to the Anderson Valley. The Presby- 
terians did not organize until 1879, to the 
best of my knowledge, Rev. |. N. Waterman 
of Redding being in charge. It was about 
this time that North Methodist records first 
mention Anderson, although under the cir- 
cuit system services may have been held 
earlier. However, the South Methodists were 
undoubtedly first in this field, organizing 
in 1859 in Anderson, Dry Creek, Eagle 
Creek (Ono), Shasta, Igo, and other places. 
The first pastor of which | can find record 
was F. M. Stanton, 1865. Other succeeding 
pastors were C. M. Stanton, A. Groves, and 
W. H. Howard. It was Howard who was 
pastor when the stone church was built in 
Millville. One of his achievements was to 
rear a family of twelve children, two or 
three of whom became preachers, and others 
of whom gave loyal support to Christian 
values in many communities. 


Rev. R. A. Sawrie followed Howard, and 
was followed in turn by H. Neal, E. H. Rob- 


ertson, M. C. Fields, A. L. Paul, and M. Y. 
Howard, son of the elder Howard. It was 
M. V. Howard who built the church in An- 
derson, the first to be built in the town, and 
still standing. He also built a church in Ono, 
or Eagle Creek as it was then known. 
To turn aside to Ono for a moment, we 
have noted above that a class was organ- 
ized there in 1859. It was doubtless visited 
through the years by South Methodist 
preachers from Millville or Anderson. We 
have no record of any other church being 
established in Ono. In 1891 Ono parted 
company with Anderson, but combined with 
Millville, and then reached out westward 
to Watson Gulch, Harrison Gulch, and also 
included Antelope Valley. Many years later 
Brother Pierce, who now resides at Red 
Bluff, was pastor at Ono and Millville. Dur- 
ing his pastorate the wooden church at Ono 
was torn down, the lumber used in con- 
structing a parsonage, and a concrete chapel 
built. One of the results of his ministry was 


the conversion of Robert Bartell, farmer and 
blacksmith, at Ono, later to live at Millville, 


and now at Anderson. Ono ceased to have 
a church some years ago when the building 
was destroyed by fire. 


The early circuit which in 1860 included, 
besides Anderson, Millville, Cottonwood, Dry 
Creek, Ono, Igo, Bald Hills, Texas Springs, 
Shasta and Centerville, eventually shrank to 
Anderson, Millville and Ono, and then at 
last to Anderson only in the last few years. 

Pastors following M. V. Howard were J. 
S. Hutton, L. A. Dillard, W. A. Booker, A. 
L. Paul again, Comer Robertson, G. W. 
Archer, J. M. Parker, bringing the record 
down to the turn of the century. Since 1900 
the following: J. D. F. Houck, W. W. Nunn, 
R. L. Webb, O. P. Noble, J. B. Needham, 
L. C. Smith, L. J. Amos, O. C. Coppage, 
Geo. W. Western, R. R. Raymond, Geo. M. 
Gardner, B. S. McCann, O. E. Laird, C. E. 
Bower, Geo. M. Gardner again, C. W. Long, 
serving seven years, Clarence W. Kidd, F. 
W. Lloyd, E. Hartsfield, Peter Ruf, Clarence 


Oswald, John E. Williams, and Dale Rink, 
lay preacher now serving the church as this 
is written. 

Outstanding lay members of the church 
in Anderson would include the J. W. Spann 
family. J. W. and Elizabeth Spann joined 
the church in Anderson in 1866. Elizabeth 
Freeman had come to Anderson in 1853, 
ot the age of 18. She remained an active 
member of the church in Anderson until 
her death in 1930, at the age of 95 years, 
having been a member for 64 years. Judge 
Spann was active in the church, at least in 
temporal matters. His son Charles Spann 
and the latter’s wife Margaret were also 


members. Judge Spann’s grandson, John 
Spann, is a well known attorney in Redding 
today. Amelia Story and the Elias Anderson 
family were also prominent members in the 
early days, but none of their descendants 


carry on here today. 


MILLVILLE 


The town of Millville was started in 1856 
when D. D. Harrell built a mill and a short 
time later Joseph Smith established a store. 
Pioneer farmers in the vicinity were the 
Hunt brothers of Oak Run and Zack Mont- 
gomery. 

No information is at hand as to just when 
the first religious services were held in Mill- 
ville. At Clover Creek, a few miles from 
Millville, services were held in the year 
1859-1860 by the Methodists. The preacher, 
name unknown to us, reported 43 people 
in his flock. In 1860 G. B. Hinkle was pas- 
tor; in 1861 it was linked with Piety Hill, 
with Noah Burton the pastor. | have not 
the least doubt these preachers preached in 
Millville too. 

The South Methodists were early in this 
field. On February 13, 1869, Philo and 
Margaret Geer deeded a lot to the trustees 
of the Methodist Church, South, as a site 
for a church. The trustees were Samuel 
Waymire, Augustus Chatham, Rufus Martin, 
C. G. Allen, Robert Boyes, Caleb Williams, 


and John Barry, who paid the Geers forty 
dollars for the lot. How long before this 
services were held by the South Methodists 
1 do not know, but no doubt for some 
time, probably lapsing during Civil War 
days. But in 1860 Anderson Circuit included 
Millville. 

The stone church built by the South 
Methodists at Millville stood from 1869 un- 
til 1939 when it was destroyed by fire, and 
its walls torn down and sold before the 
building could be restored as was projected. 
During the early years all funerals in that 
section were held at the church. Preachers 
of other denominations, as Methodists, Bap-. 
tist; and perhaps others, preached there 
when the South Methodist preacher was 
holding services in other communities, as 
was customary. 

Ezekiel Thatcher, pioneer near Shingle- 
town, helped build the church and placed 
a gold coin in the cornerstone when it was 
laid. His son, George W. Thatcher and 
George’s wife Martha, were very active in 


the church, both of them teaching Sunday 
School. Mrs. George Thatcher and her son 
Thomas (now County Tax Collector) still 
survive to recall early days. Mrs. Thatcher 
joined the Eastern Star in 1884, and the 
Church ten years later, in 1894. 

Augustus Chatham helped build the 
church and was interested through the years. 
His grandsons John William Chatham of 
Redding and Supervisor Glen Chatham of 
Bella Vista, and their families, are well 
known to us today. 

In January 1877 the Methodist trustees 
in Millville sold a small parcel of land to 
James R. Williams. Listed as trustees on the 
deed were L. Ot. Rowlee, (apparently of 
Cottonwood), blacksmith; Elias Anderson, a 
farmer of Anderson; Robert Boyes, Millville 
farmer; R. F. Martin, Millville storekeeper; 
and J. W. Spann, Anderson justice of the 
peace. Apparently the trustees now repre- 
sented the South Methodists of these three 
communities. 

Most of the time from 1860 to the turn 
of the century Millville shared pastors with 
Anderson, so the list of pastors has been 
given above in connection with Anderson. 

However, a few must be mentioned here. 
Rev. J. O. Coppage, elder of the two Cop- 


page brothers who preached at Millville 
does not appear among those who preached 
at Anderson. He was here about 1896, and 
while here married Alice Hufford. It is said 
of the Coppages that they were strongly 
anti-lodge, and one night when one of them 
was preaching, a wedding party awaited 
the end of the service to be married in the 
lodge hall. Evidently the preacher was not 
to tie the knot, for he preached interminably 
while his congregation squirmed and wished 
he would cease so they could attend the 
wedding. That solemn occasion, however, 
awaited the pleasure of the preacher, for 
the congregation was too courteous to walk 
out on him. Among those who preached 
here were also Calhoun and Totten, the 
latter very southern in his speech. L. C. 
Smith, while pastor here, married Ida Smith, 
daughter of W. A. Smith, County Treasurer, 
who was then a trustee at Millville. The bride 
had taught school at Millville, and worked 
in the church there. 


Among other preachers who preached in 
the stone church were Bro. Kidder, Baptist, 
father of Miss Della Kidder, deputy tax col- 
lector now living in Redding, and Bro. Bate- 
man, a Campbellite preacher. 


NORTH METHODISTS 


The typical circuit organization of the two 
Methodist denominations was to place a 
preacher at a certain point, and let him 
visit as many other places as he could, as 
often as he could, and preach there, form 
classes or societies of his church in these 
various localities. There might be anywhere 
from two to 15 points on a circuit. Usually 
the circuit is referred to in the records by 
the name of the place where the preacher 
resided. For this reason the records of the 
appointment of pastors do not give full in- 


formation as to where they preached, and 
we have to piece out our history as best 
we can. 

We have noted that Methodists preached 


at Clover Creek as early as the year 1859- 
1860, and surmised that the same preacher 
also preached at Millville. The name of 
Millville does not appear in the appoint- 
ments until the year 1878-79 when the Rev. 
C. H. Darling was appointed to the Mill- 
ville Circuit, but the town was undoubtedly 
on the Shasta-Redding Circuit previously. 
Now the name of the circuit is changed. 


Brother Darling preached on this circuit 
two years. Mr. A. McKillop of Cottonwood 
writing to the Methodists California Christian 
Advocate stated, Dec. 26, 1878, that Brother 
Darling was making his rounds, preaching 
at fifteen places every two weeks, over a 


parish about 40 miles square. We know 
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from -his records that he reached from 
Cottonwood to Whiskeytown, and from Igo 
to Bear Creek and Round Mountain. 

In 1939 Mrs. Gertrude Steger wrote to 
Chas. H. Smith, who had resided for a few 
‘months in Millville in 1879 to ask him for 
any reminiscences he might have. He recalled 
four names: Charlie Teel, a grocer; a black- 
smith named David King; a doctor named 
Martin, and Rev. C. H. Darling. Over the 
span of 60 years these men were remem- 
bered. 

In 1879 J. B. Hartsough succeeded Dar- 


‘ling, in 1880, T..R. Bartley, in 1882 R. B. 


Schofield. Bro. Hartsough was pastor of 
the circuit again in 1884-86. From here on 
Millville and Redding are not connected. 
Rev. C. F. Withrow was pastor 1887-1890 
at Millville, preaching also at Round Moun- 
tain and perhaps elsewhere. Rev. H. A. 


Parrott preached here about this time. But 
from 1890 on Millville drops out of the an- 
nals of the Methodist (North), but remained 
until the 1930’s in the annals of the South 
Methodists. 


FALL RIVER VALLEY CHURCHES 


By VIRGIL VINYARD 


As | attempt to write an account of Chris- 
tian work in the Fall River Valley | am do- 
ing so very reluctantly, for dates were al- 
ways my weakness. But for all my reluctance, 
it also makes me very happy as | speak 
about old friends who have long since gone 
home to be with God, and above all others, 
my father W. H. Vinyard. 

Father was a pioneer preacher. And 
mother, having just returned from the dark 
valley with my baby sister, but hearing her 
Heavenly Father calling her, she went back, 
leaving father with eight children—the eld- 
est seventeen—besides the new-born babe. 
However, Father carried on. As the late 
Bishop Quayle was wont to say, ‘We were 
beautifully poor’; | have seen my father 
use a pitch-torch for reading. 

My first recollection of the work there 
was when it was in the Nevada Mission, 
presided over by the late Dr. Van Deven- 
ter, who served as Presiding Elder for 17 
years and was called ‘the bishop of Ne- 
vada.” In 1886 father was sent from his 
work in New Pine Creek, Oregon and Lake- 
view Oregon, to the pastorate in the Fall 
River Valley, and the following year re- 
turned and moved his family there. Father 
had the Fort Crook Church, named for the 
near-by fort called in honor of General 
Crook. A Christian church was standing on 
the Mich Rock ranch at “Swasey”’ as Glen- 


burn was then called. Its pastor was Rev. 
W. D. Gilbert. The Methodist, or Fort Crook 
church was later sold as it was in the wrong 
part of the valley, and a new church was 
built in Fall City. 

During these early years Rev. James 
Campbell officiated at the marriage of my 
father to Mrs. Mary Van Sickle of Pittville. 
After four years father was followed by 
Francis Brown; the late Theodore Taylor 
followed him, after which father was again 
appointed (1892). 

About 1890 the Baptists erected a church 
a short distance north-east from the Mc- 
Arthur cemetery. W. H. Hollenbeck (Uncle 
Bill) was called as pastor. For some reason 
the church was not used long. When the 
John McArthur Co. started the present town 
of McArthur, the Company was given per- 
mission to move the church to McArthur, 
with the understanding that it was to be 
used by all denominations. It was also there 
that the Fall River Joint Union High School 
was housed at first. It was later razed as it 
was badly weakened in moving. 


| trust my readers will allow me to digress 
here as the most important and happiest 
event in my life happened in that church. 
An evangelist, Richard Vernon, was holding 
a “‘protracted meeting’ when, on a never- 
to-be-forgotten evening during a testimony 
meeting, when | was about nine, | felt that 
| had a testimony. It was my first time of 


confessing my Lord before men. | remember 
glancing at father on taking my seat; he 
looked inexpressibly happy. 

About 1902 father retired from the pas- 
torate because of poor health and he and 
| returned to our old home on Goose Lake 
in Modoc County, and in 1905 he entered 
that “building of God, a house not made 
with hands.” 

(Pastors at Fall River following W. H. 
Vinyard’s second term were G. C. King, 
T. H. Nicholas, W. N. Bott, A. D. Welty, 
W. H. Roach, W. P. Rankin, Joseph Johns, 
Samuel Fortner, and J. M. Jensen, bringing 
the record down to 1905). 

In the meantime the Presbyterians erected 
a church in Fall River Mills, but having left 
there | am not sure of their pastors. How- 
ever, | feel sure that Dr. McLerman was 
the first pastor. But | well remember, for 
| was again living there, when Lynn T. 
White came. In 1904 he built a church in 
Pittville on land that was given by Wm. 
Wendt of that place. Prior to this, services 
were being held in the school house on 
land given by Uncle Charlie Young. P. M. 
Walker followed Dr. White, then Dr. Price 
who was the last Presbyterian pastor there. 

After father and | had gone away W. N. 
Bott served as pastor for some time and 
was followed by C. H. Darling, a G. A. R. 
veteran. (Apparently Darling filled out a 


year for one of the men named above.) It 
then seems that the Methodists had given 
over to the Presbyterians for a while, after 
which the former sent in Herschel Harkins, 
1913-15. Then a Presbyterian pastor, Baker, 
supplied the Methodist pulpit. Next came 
U. L. Walker who served for two years. 
While | had prepared for the ministry | 
had not entered active work until asked to 
at this time. Recommended by District Su- 
perintendent Frank Flegal, | was appointed 
by Bishop Leonard in 1922, and served at 
Fall River for six years. During our stay 
there the Presbyterian church mysteriously 
burned. They then decided to turn the work 
over to us, so by the community matching 
their insurance money we built the present 
parsonage. The Presbyterians retained their 
identity as a church for some years, appear- 
ing for the last time on the roll call of 


. Presbytery in 1934. 


About this time the Glenburn church hea 
ing been abandoned by the Christian de- 
nomination, the Superior Court granted us 
the right to appoint trustees who deeded it 
to the Methodists. Services were held there- 
after by the Methodist pastor at Fall River 
Mills, as also at Pittville, Burney and at 
various school houses. Francis Johnston fol- 
lowed me, and he was succeeded in turn 
by Paul Babcock, Orville Evans, Arthur 
Thurman, and Clarence Schuchman. 


ROUND MOUNTAIN CIRCUIT, OAK RUN, CEDAR CREEK, 
PHILLIPS DISTRICT 


Records in possession of the Redding 
Methodist Church, covering years 1878- 
1889 show the following as pastors visiting 
the Round Mountain community and _ re- 
ceiving into membership in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church such as were desirous and 
fit for membership therein: 

1877-1879 C. H. Darling, preaching in 15 
places, probably including one or more 
places later included in the Round Mountain 
circuit. 

1886, J. B. Hartsough, known to have 
been at Round Mountain 
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1887-1890 C. F. Withrow 


1892-1893 C. H. Pahn—part of 1894 by 
H. J. Smith 


1894 to Christmas 1895 S. F. Saffell 

Christmas 1895 to April. 1898, G. C. 
Gahan. 

April to Sept. 1898, Hugh Baker 

Sept. 1898—April, 1899, Harry C. Rich- 
ardson 

1899-1904 (?) Chas. O. Strayer. With 
Strayer, a local preacher residing at Oak 
Run, and whose family helped Gahan 


build the church there, the record comes to 
- oan end. 

Frank C. Ralston appears to have been 
: the leader at Cedar Creek, in one case 
: baptizing and receiving one of the Johnson 
family into probationary membership; P. O. 
Tyler was leader in the Phillips District. The 
Sunday School there was closed in 1900. 
, Churches were built at Oak Run and 
| Cedar Creek in 1897 by G. C. Gahan Pastor. 
: At Cedar Creek the church was dedicated 
debt-free, June 30, 1897. That at Oak Run 
, had already been started, and the founda- 
tions were laid at Christmas time in 1896 
when the funeral of Mrs. Geo. Thomas was 
held, and the casket was rested on the 
foundations of the church building. The 
church was not completed until late in 1897 
or even later. Money was given toward its 
cost by John Maxwell, Samuel Marshall, 
William Welch and the Strayer family. The 
construction work was mostly done by the 
Strayer men, Martin and his sons Lawrence 
and Charles. In the Phillips District the 
school house was used for Church. 

Being the only churches in the communi- 
ties, they were in practice union churches, 
although the pastors were Methodists, and 
some of their work and records had of 
course to be in keeping with the Methodist 
rules. 

Charles Strayer assisted materially in the 
work of leadership before he was made 
the pastor. 


Among the members in the three churches 
were these: 


OAK RUN 


Strayer, Charles 

7 Mrs. Lennie 
Lawrence O. 
Mrs. Frances 
Canterbury, Mrs. Emma S. 


4 


4é 


od Miss Clyde 
Welch, William 

* Mrs. M. P. 

ms Susie 

re Ida 


“4 Charles 


“ Amos 
Hufford, Mary 

4 f Maude, 

« Nellie 

a: Frankie 
Mrs. Loston 


James Asher Bagley 
Mrs. Winters, Mother of Peter Winters 
Mrs. Colby, Mother of Supervisor Colby 


PHILLIPS DISTRICT 
Strayer, Martin 


% Mrs. Ada 
Marshall, Samuel P. 

K Mrs. Alice 

sd William 

James 

F. Frank 
Maxwell, John 

y Mrs. John 

is May 

* Bertha 

iM John Jr. 
Tyler, P. O. 


The Thomases: George, Alice, 
r Pearl and Ada 
Stephens, Sadie 
Mrs. A. Fender 
CEDAR CREEK 


Ralston, Frank C. 


y Mrs. Louisa 
sy Leslie B. 
4 Lair A. 


Fite, Mrs. Mary 
x Miss Junie (Later Mrs. Dan 


Johnson) 
Fite, Andrew Jackson 
“4 Stephen 
* Mrs. Ada 


Ralston, Pearl 


The glory of the Methodist Church has 
been its record of pioneering, not the least 
of which was that of bringing the Word of 
God to remote communities, where men and 
women would else have lived out their days 
unchallenged by the Gospel of Christ. The 
work of pioneer preachers, willing to serve 
for a hundred dollars a year, or for nothing, 


and that of such faithful men and women 
as the Strayers and Ralstons, deserves eter- 
nal appreciation when the names of heroes 
are called. 

Remuneration to the early day pioneer 
preacher was often more in satisfaction in 
the work done than in coin of the realm. 
The Reverend G. C. Gahan records in the 
book of records of the Round Mountain 
Circuit his financial experience on the Cir- 
cuit in these words: ‘Received only forty 
dollars for 1897 (apparently out of $150 
mentioned earlier as the agreed salary). 
Renounced the whole of my salary for 1898 
(up to April 18 when he left), that the official 
board may more easily raise the fifty dollars 
deficit of 1897—which fifty dollars the Quar- 
terly Conference has declared to Presiding 


Elder Needham, and myself and Rev. J. E. 
Wright shall most certainly be paid. | there- 
fore await this $50.” 


When Mrs. George (Alice) Thomas died 
and was buried Dec. 22, 1896 by G. C. 
Gahan, the pastor made this entry in the 
record book, “Sister Alice Thomas lived a 


Christly, Godly life—and died while reading 


the 100th Psalm at her morning family 
altar.” 


Still living now, 1945, are the following 
people, with the years since their member- 
ship began: Nellie Hufford, at least 49 
years; Amos and Charles Welch, 49 years; 
Leslie Ralston, 49 years; John Marshall Jr. 
49 years; Mrs. Chas O. (Linnie) Strayer, 50 
years. 


ENTERPRISE, OLINDA, HART MINE, 
KESWICK AND OTHERS 


In the Enterprise school house about 1890 
there was organized a Methodist ‘church. 
The building then stood somewhat south of 
the present one. Methodist preachers served 
the spiritual interests of the community for 
about 14 years. Among the preachers who 
led in this work at Enterprise were Thomas 
G. Mark, a farmer who was licensed to 
preach, and whose niece, Mrs. Ed Cordi, 
still recalls his preaching there, at Mistletoe 
and at Poverty Ridge. Others were local 
preachers J. B. Hartsough, Pahn, Saffell 
Cooper, and Chas. Messenger. Regular 
preachers assigned to Enterprise at various 
times were W. H. Gleason, J. E. Wright, G. 
G. Walter, A. L. Walker and R. E. Wenk. 

On the membership roll of the church one 
finds the names of John S. P. Bass and his 
wife Lucinda. They at different times had 
their membership in the church at Ander- 
son, Enterprise, and lastly, Redding. Bass 
came round the Horn in 1850, and to Shasta 
County about 1851 or 1852. He operated 
pack trains from Shasta to Yreka; later 
mined and ran cattle. At one time he kept 
a stage station on Stillwater Creek. It was 
from this place that Joaquin Miller stole 


the horse for which he was incarcerated at 
Shasta. Bass was elected to the Assembly 
at one time. 

Other members of the Enterprise church 
were the Buffum family, John S. and Mar- 
garet Hunt, Jesse and Hope Graham, the 
B. F. Lilleys, Niles, Prater, Snodgrass, Wal- 
ker, and Mr. and Mrs. Harry O. Tracy. It 
was Harry Tracy who related to the writer 
an anecdote concerning ‘’Preacher’’ Pahn 
who preached at various times at Enter- 
prise, Oak Run, Shasta, etc. Pahn was edu- 
ccited in Hebrew and Greek, | am fold, 
and used to quote from the original lan- 


guages when preaching. He was eccentric, 


and Ed. Malone recalls that when he came 
to Redding in 1926, Pahn on one occasion 
arose and stalked out of the church in the 
midst of a sermon, saying “I don’t believe 
itl’’ But let me tell Harry Tracy’s story. 
“Preacher” Pahn accompanied some deer 
hunters to Trinity Center one time. The Sab- 
bath came round before they got their deer. 
Pahn said he would not go out, but the 
other men did so. When they returned Pahn 
had a deer hanging, and they asked him 
how he happened to hunt deer on the Sab- 


bath. Pahn replied that he stayed around 
camp a while, then concluded it would do 
no harm to walk up the mountain side. There 
he sat down and said to God, “Lord, | know 
it’s wrong to hunt on the Sabbath, and I’m 
not going to, but if you want me to get a 
deer, you just drive one around this way.” 
And sure enough one came by and Pahn 
shot it, quite easy in his conscience, since 
the Lord had sent the deer to him. 

Pahn did his best work at Oak Run, where 
he preached for a year or more. It is said 
that he was of German ancestry. 


Among the members at Enterprise were 
a number who moved to the Hart Mine, 
and a church was organized there. Pastor 
at Hart Mine in 1896 was Joseph Long, 
who died in that year, and was followed 
by Eb. Huffaker. In 1897 Fred A. Keast, later 
to become a prominent preacher in the Con- 
ference, was appointed pastor at Hart. 
Keswick appears as an appointment in 
1898, combined with Hart Mine, with A. 
L. Walker as pastor. The next year J. Wil- 
liams, followed by C. O. Oxnam. From 1901 
to 1904 Fay Donaldson was pastor, in 1905, 
M. J. Gough. In January 1901 Bishop J. W. 
Hamilton dedicated an attractive church at 
Keswick, but only five years later it was 
moved to Kennett. Olinda, in Happy Valley, 
was organized in 1891 by J. J. Martin. It 
had been on a preaching circuit with Red- 
ding and Millville as early as 1875. No 
doubt it was on the Millville circuit in the 
80's. In 1891 W. W. Gleason was appointed 


pastor, in 1893, A. L. Walker. In 1896 
Walker is still there, but now also preaches 
at Enterprise. In 1897 Chas. Messenger, 
local preacher of Enterprise, became pastor 
at Olinda. G. G. Walter, A. L. Walker, 
Frank Day and Messenger preached there 
until 1904 or shortly after, when the work 
there came to an end. 

The “German Church” at Poverty Ridge 
was so called because of the German col- 
ony settled there. It was located near Bella 
Vista on the old Fall River road. Mrs. Ed 
Cordi recalls her uncle, Thomas G. Mark, 
preaching there, at Mistletoe and at Enter- 
prise. Mark had a ranch south of Enterprise, 
but his brother Perry’s house near Mistletoe 
was a convenient place to eat a lunch on 
Sunday between the places where he 
preached on Sunday. Mark’s father was a 
Methodist minister in Pennsylvania, and he 
himself was a licensed local preacher. The 
old “‘German Church” was sold and torn 
down no great while ago. But the bell was 
long ago brought into Redding and _in- 
stalled in the Baptist Church, | am told. 


At the time of considerable mining de- 
velopment in the region northwest of Kes- 
wick and west of Kennett, the Methodists 
conducted services at Old Diggings, Uncle 
Sam Mine, and other places. At Uncle Sam 
Mine a church was organized, and its pas- 
tors during the years 1892-1898 were local 
preachers, George Shepherd and Sidney 
Lean, the congregation each year choosing 
which was to be pastor for the year. 


KENNETT 


(By E. E. MALONE) 

Now beneath the waters of Shasta Lake, 
the town of Kennett came into existence 
about the turn of the Century, with the 
Mammoth Smelting and Mining Co. operat- 
ing five furnaces. Its houses scattered as if 
a giant hand had cast them against the 
mountain side, Kennett had all the elements 
of the mining town, stores, hotels, saloons, 
gamblers, brothels, a school, and at last a 
Methodist Church. 


About 1906 the Methodist Church of 
Keswick was moved from that short-lived 
town to Kennett by the Rev. Fay Donald- 
son, who was pastor at Redding when the 
present Redding church was built. J. J. Par- 
dee was appointed pastor at Kennett and 
Winthrop in 1906. M. O. Brink served a 
year, followed by W. P. Rankin, J. W. Nor- 
ris, Sprague Davis, J. M. Edgar and P. E. 
Petersen. This brings us to 1914. 

In 1914 the church was accidentally 


‘burned, but under the leadership of a young 
local: preacher, E. E. Malone, in his first 
pastorate, a new church was built and dedi- 
cated free from debt, in 1915. In 1916 
Malone left to enter the College of Pacific, 
and the following pastors succeeded him in 
turn at Kennett: Wallace Cutter, C. A. 
Owens, Len Schillinger. In 1919 the end of 
the first World War caused a depression in 
the copper industry and the plant was 
closed and the town went steadily down- 
ward. H. E. Wells, A. E. Hoyt, and F. H. 
Petersime were the last men to preach at 


Kennett, the latter two while pastors at Red- 
ding. The parsonage was sold in 1928 and 
the church building taken down. Some of 
it was used for repairs and improvements 
in the Redding church. 

Among those who were active in the 
Kennett Church and now known in Redding 
were Thomas Hitchcock and the Harpers, 
the Gautiers and the Frank Johnsons. The 
Rev. C. A. Owens officiated at the marriage 
of Tom Hitchcok and Rosena Harper, with 
Sam and Elizabeth Harper witnesses, ac- 
cording to the record. 


WINTHROP, BULLY HILL AND COPPER CITY 


Other. copper mining towns where the 
Methodists had pioneer church services were 
the towns of Winthrop, Bully Hill and Cop- 
per City. The first and the last, like Kennett, 
now lie below the waters of Shasta Lake, 
on the Squaw Creek branch of the lake. 
Bully Hill lies to the north of the others. 
Once. important mining centers, they have 
long since waned fo little more than a 
memory. 

The De La Mar Enterprise, quite a sub- 
stantial newspaper in that day, and pub- 


lished at Winthrop, carried this notice on 
Sept. 5, 1902: 


“Regular services at the Methodist Church 
will be held in the school house hall every 
Sunday evening at 7:30 o'clock. Good 
music. All are welcome. 


“Sunday School at 2:30 Sunday after- 
noons. Epworth League meets at the par- 
sonage every Tuesday evening. Ladies Aid 
Society meets at the parsonage every 
Thursday afternoon at 2:40 o’clock.”” 


BASS AND SHELDON 


The Bass School, at Bass’ stage station, 
known also as Stillwater, a Methodist Sun- 
day School was conducted during the Nine- 
ties. Two Sundays a month a preacher came 
and conducted worship and preached. Miss 
Alice Ledgerwood (Now Alice Seamans of 
Redding) taught the Bass school and assist- 
ed with the Sunday School. Her sister Clara 
followed her both in the school teaching 
and in the Sunday school work. Mrs. Sea- 
mans recalls that when no preacher came, 
some one often read a printed sermon. 
Among those who preached at Sillwater she 
recalls Thomas Mark and Charles Messenger. 
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Mrs. J. S. P. Bass was superintendent of the 
Sunday School for a time. Later, Will Walk- 
er was superintenent and taught. Clara 
Ledgerwood played for the singing. 

At the Sheldon school, two miles south- 
east of Ball’s Ferry, a Sunday school and 
frequent preaching services were held in 
the 80’s and 90’s. The Rev. J. B. Hartsough 
used to preach there, according to his 
granddaughters Myra Giles. The school had 
been built in the 50’s by Major Sheldon, 
and stood on land given by him to the 
school, and was one of the very earliest 
schools in the County, it is believed. 


MEMBERS OF THE METHODIST CHURCH IN REDDING, 1945 


Abel, A. J., Mrs. A. J., Mrs. N. D., Courtney 
Allinger, Ervin, Mrs. Ervin, Gayle 
Allinger, Edwin, Mrs. Edwin 
Anderson, Juanita Fisk 

Anderson, Leland 

Andrews, Mrs. J. R., Rachel, John Jr. 
Barnes, Mrs. Clair 

Barron, Barbara 

Bastian, Mrs. Christine 

Blalock, Ira, Mrs. Ira, Marcia, John, Ira Jr. 
Blue, Lillian Turner 

Braathen, Margaret 

Brenckman, Bertha Mae, Pearl 
Brock, Barney 

Broderick, L. L., Mrs. L. L., Donald, Wendell 
Broome, Fay 

Brownlee, Wilson, Mrs. Wilson 
Browne, Fannie 

Burford, Mrs. Jack 

Burke, James, Mrs. James 

Butzbach, Lester 

Bystle, Barbara 

Carlson, Eleanora, Frank Wallace 
Chase, Mrs. Don, Eugene, Galen 
Clark, Howard, Mrs. Howard, Darlene 
Coolidge, Jerry 

Coumbs, Thomas, Mrs. Thomas, Nadiene 
Cordi, Edith 

Craig, Mrs. B. W. 

Christensen, Ruth 

Danielson, Laura 

Davis, Charlotte Robinson 

Davis, Arthur, Mrs. Arthur 

Davis, Eula 

Dent, Beverly 

Dobrowsky, Mrs. Baird 

Donovan, B. F. 

Doyel, Dr. M. G.,.Mrs. M. G. 

Dunham, Robert 

Eaton, E. G., Mrs. E. G. 

Ericson, Walter, Mrs. Walter 

Evans, Carl, Mrs. Carl 

Fado, D. H., Mrs. D. H., Barbara 
Farnum, F. S., Mrs. F. S. 

Ferguson, Mrs. Vern 

Foote, Harold, Mrs. Harold 

Fraser, Betty June 

Fowler, Harold, Mrs. Harold 

Frisbie, James 


Gautier, Clara 

Giles, Rosena E. 

Goll, V. W., Mrs. V. W., Dorothy, Ruby, 
Victor Jr. 

Graves, Mrs. George 

Grigarick, Mrs. Albert, Albert Jr., Mary 
Elizabeth 

Haines, Clara Leah 

Hallett, H. P., Mrs. H. P., Ted 

Hampton, Ethel, Ellen, Harold, Clarence 

Harrigan, Vivian 

Hart, Lily 

Hays, Louise 

Heyler, Mrs. Harry 

Hill, Edith 

Harper, Elizabeth 

Hitchcock, Mrs. Thomas 

Holland, Mrs. Claud 

Hogue, Helen 

Hume, Mrs. Edward 

Huff, Mrs. Earl 

Huffaker, Robert, June, Joyce 

Huseby, Mrs. J. G. 

Jones, Mrs. Chas., Margaret 

Jones, Mrs. Leo 

Jordan, Flora 

Joseph, Mrs Leroy 

Kirk, E. A., Mrs. E. A. 

Kohler, Maxwell, Mrs. Maxwell 

Krull, Josene 

Liddell, Mrs. Dennis 

Lilge, Mrs. Gerhard 

Logan, Joyce Kemp 

Lord, Mrs. L. L., Barbara 

Lowden, Mrs. Harold 

Luton, Alton M., Mrs. Alton, Frances Jean 

Mace, James, Mrs. James, Eugene, Robert 

Merritt, Mrs. Lettie 

Miller, Frances Ann 

McDannald, Sarah 

McCurdy, Joyce 

McNinch, H. S., Mrs. H. S. 

Magnussen, Mrs. Charles M. 

Marr, David, Mrs. David, Virginia Ann, 
Marilyn 

Mitchell, Harold 

Moore, Erwin 

Morss, Robert, Mrs. Robert 

Nicodemus, Larry, Mrs. Larry 
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GOLDEN EAGLE HOTEL 


Redding’s Finest Hotel and Dining Room 


In Redding Since 1886 | 


BURKE'S Press Shop 


Popular Prices — Chic Styles 


Free Alterations Lay-away Plan 
1449 Market St. Phone 582 
Brouillard GULY BARKERS 
Furniture Co. AND COFFEE SHOP 
1743 Market St. Best Quality Bakery Products 
Phone 522 Redding 1445 Market St. Redding 


THATCHER & LOWDEN 
CHEVROLET SALES & SERVICE 


Firestone Tires ~- Home and Auto Supplies 
Tire Recapping 


1740 California St. Phone 1245 


Bottling Co. of Redding 


COCA-COLA 7-UP 
Redding and Red Bluff 


~EATON'S sive store 


J. P. EATON CO. 


DRUGS . . . STATIONERY 
Office and School Supplies 
Redding, California . Since 1887 


THIET. Breshaeee 


OLDEST FIRM IN OUR LINE IN SHASTA COUNTY 
LADIES’ and MEN’S OUTFITTERS 


Exclusive Agents Hart-Shaffner-Marx Suits, 
Florsheim Shoes and Stetson Hats 


Complete Ladies’ Department 
1540-1544 Market St. Redding 


Home Mortuary 


South and Pine Streets, Redding 
AMBULANCE SERVICE — 
Phone 134 Ben H. Smith, Mer. 


Bank of America 
National Trust and Savings Association 
Redding, California 
THE FRIENDLY BANK 


CARL A. WILLIAMS OFFICE 
INSURANCE — REAL ESTATE 


Phone 1660 1438 Yuba St., Redding 


MEMBERS OF THE METHODIST CHURCH IN REDDING, 1945 


Nelson, Roxanna Smith, Cecil, Mrs. Cecil, David 
O’Brien, Casy, Mrs. Casy Shoup, Mrs. John F., Erle 
Ogle, Harry Spohn, Mildred 
Palmer, Harold, Mrs. Harold Stabler, Mrs. Arthur 
Papineau, Ethan, Mrs. Ethan, Ethan Jr., Stabler, Gladys 
Ruthann Stout, Mrs. Leo R., Joy, Robert 
Parsons, Elinor Strazelle, Gladys 
Patterson, Annie Sublett, Mrs. Floyd, Harry, Carol, Joyce 
Peterson, Lawrence, Mrs. Lawrence, Joy Lois, Swanson, Margaret 
Laurence Lee Swartz, Ray 
Peterson, Mrs. George Taylor, Jack 
Peterson, Mrs. Grace Downs Taylor, Kay 
Pennell, John Thatcher, Mrs. Helen 
Pritten, Mrs. S. E. Thatcher, Mrs. Geo. W. 
Pugh, Howard, Mrs. Howard Thetford, Mrs. Ray W. 
Ray, Walter, Mrs. Walter Traéy, Harry, Mrs. Harry, Blanche 
Richardson, J. Elton Turner, Toby, Mrs. Toby 
Rink, Dale, Mrs. Dale Walker, Mrs. Fannie 
Roark, June Walker, Mrs. Frank 
Robinson, Martin, Mrs. Martin, Lawrence, Walker, Mrs. Fred 
Betty, Virginia Webb, John Jr. 
Robinson, Mrs. J. W. Webb, Laura 
Robinson, Mrs. George Webb, Mrs. Ruth 
Robbins, Stanley Walrath, Virginia 
Rice, Mrs. Ina Weldon, Halliburton, Mrs. Halliburton 
Ruoff, Robert, Mrs. Robert Wickert, Mrs. Byron 
Shanahan, Virginia Wickert, Mrs. Mary 
Siefkin, LaVonne Wilcox, Hilda 
Silkwood, Floyd Williams, Leoma 
Smith, Ben, Mrs. Ben Wilsey, Anne Swartz 
Smith, Audrey Wilson, Rita Hampton 
Smith, Samuel Wolf, David 
Spokley, Mrs. Ernest Wright, R. W., Mrs. R. W., Robert, Lola 


Swarts, Wilma 


REDDING 


When the railroad, building northward to 
Oregon, reached the present site of Red- 
ding the town came into existence, in 1872. 
It was shortly apparent to many that its 
importance must give it precedence over 
the waning Shasta whose glory was now 
in the past. A number of Shasta people 
accordingly moved to the new town. Among 
these was Judge C. C. Bush, who opened up 
a business in the summer of 1872. 

It was not long until the need for re- 
ligious instruction and worship was recog- 
nized. In January 1873 a Sunday School 
was organized in the building now known 
locally as the Little Pine Street School, still 
standing. Leading in the organization were 
Mrs. C. C. Bush and W. W. Williams. Stu- 
dents at the first session included Eda Bush, 
Clarence Williams and Lilly Dickinson. 

The Methodists recognized the growth 
of population in the new center by appoint- 
ing Corydon Millard as pastor of Shasta 
and Redding in the spring of 1875. So far 
as this writer has been able to learn, this 
was the first appointment of a pastor to 
regularly preach in Redding. No church 
building was made available for a few 
more years, but services were held, prob- 
ably in the school room at first. The follow- 
ing year a camp meeting was held at Red- 
ding by Millard, his brother, and the pre- 
siding elder of the Methodist churches, H. 
B. Sheldon. The account of the meetings 
states that 25 people professed faith in 
Christ. 


In 1877 Redding was included in the 
Millville Circuit of 15 preaching places by 
C. H. Darling, who, it is’ said, made his 
rounds every two weeks. Darling was a 
remarkable man, of whom a fuller account 
is given elsewhere. Suffice it to say here 
that he had great energy and ability to 
have developed so large a circuit. He 


preached here two years. 

The Rev. J. B. Hartsough came next, in 
1879, for his first pastorate, and now Red- 
ding is 


listed first in the appointment, 


“Redding and Shasta.” Hartsough was a 
local preacher who gave many years of 
devoted service, which is related elsewhere. 
He was followed in 1880 by T. R. Bartley, 
during whose term F. G. Cooper was the 
layman who was the chief leader of the 
Redding Methodists. A lot was purchased 
on the corner of Gold and California Streets, 
from E. Frisbie, and a parsonage built. 
After two years, R. B. Schofield succeeded 
in the pastorate, but evidently lacked the 
stuff of pioneers, for he left after two 
months, and his place was filled out by 
the lay leader, F. G. Cooper. During this 
time the parsonage was altered to provide 
a place of worship. The District Superin- 
tendent reported to the Annual Conference 
in 1883: “At Redding our people have 
converted the parsonage into a chapel. It 
is a cheap and humble place of worship, 
but we have regular Sunday School in it 
of our own.” 

In 1884 Bro. J. B. Hartsough was once 
more pastor, this time staying for three 
years. In the first year lots were purchased 
opposite the home of Judge C. C. Bush, 
but later other lots were secured on the 
corner of Placer and Market, where Mont- 
gomery Ward and the Union Oil Station 
now are located. In 1886 the other lots 
and the place of worship were sold and a 
building erected on the Market St. loca- 
tion. Bro. T. J. Murrish, in 1887, came as 
pastor. During his term the church was being 
used by the County as a court house, and 
the proceeds were used to furnish both the 
church and the parsonage which was also 
built at this time. Murrish’s daughter Winni- 
fred subsequently was married to Dr. Shep- 
pard of Redding and still makes her home 
here. 


Successive pastors were J. J. Martin, 1889- 
1892; James Young, 1892-1894; C. F. With- 
row, 1894-1895; J. E. Wright, 1895-1900; 
R. E. Wenk, 1900-1904; Fay Donaldson, 
1904-1907. 

During Donaldson’s pastorate the church 


CORRELL M. JULIAN 
Pastor at Red Bluff, 1926-1931 
Now District Superintendent 


FREDERIC H. BUSHER 
Pastor at Redding, 1933-1936 


i — = ¢ sont a 
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DON M. CHASE 
Pastor at Los Molinos and Cone 


1929-1932, at Redding, 1941 


burned, along with the parsonage. The lots 
were sold, and others on the present site, 
with a house already standing, were pur- 
chased. The present building was then 
erected, it being much as at present, except 
for a steeple over the front entrance instead 
of the tower as now. 

When the building of the Shasta Dam 
began and the population of Redding dou- 
bled there was a business boom which was 
in some degree reflected in the churches. 
The Methodists sold a portion of their 
Market St. frontage, moved the parsonage 
and remodeled the church edifice. Ralph 
Richardson was pastor at this time. 

Pastors following Donaldson were: J. W. 
Phelps, 1907-1909; W. P. Rankin, 1909- 
1911; E. H. Mackay, 1911-1913; J. E. Bad- 
ger, 1913-1916; C. G. Lucas, 1916-1921; 
M. O. Brink, 1921-1922; A. E. Hoyt, 1922- 
1924; F. H. Petersime, 1924-1926; E. E. 
Malone, 1926-1933; F. H. Busher, 1933- 
1936; R. H. Richardson, 1936-1941; and 
Don M. Chase, from 1941. 


Among the people who have been mem- 
bers of the Methodist Church in Redding 
we may mention a few. Laura Waldon be- 
came a member of the church in 1887, 
marrying Edward Frisbie, President of the 
Bank of Northern California the same year. 
In 1880 she had graduated from the Napa 
Collegiate Institute, and subsequently taught 
in the Institute. Mrs. Frisbie passed away 
February 28, 1945. Several others of the 
Frisbie family also have been members. 

John S. P. Bass, with his wife, had his 


membership at various times in the Ander- 
son and Enterprise churches, but finally in 
the Redding church until his passing in 
1909. He was a pioneer business man and 
assemblyman. 

Mark Firth and his wife Lavinia were 
active members for a great many years. 
Mark joined the church in June of 1890. 
They were the donors of the pipe organ 
in the church, the only church in Shasta 
County to have a pipe organ. Mark Firth 
died in 1932, and his wife Lavinia in 1943. 

The Chenowith family were members 
and active workers in the church for many 
years, although none of the family is active 
today. 

Marriages performed by the pastor of 
the Redding church include those of many 
leading citizens. We may mention these: 
Mark Firth and his wife Lavinia, 1888; 
Edgar Firth and Mary Bielby, the same 
day; Daniel De Forest and Mattie Halcomb, 
1889; Geo. H. Burdick and Mary Edwards, 
Matt Patterson and Annie Horsfield, 1893; 
Archie Chenowith and Louise Ker- 
sey, 1897; Rollin Patterson and Fenetta 
Firth, 1897; A. F. Dobrowsky and Rosa 
Kemble, 1898; Harry Tracy and Celia Mor- 
gan, 1898; Milton G. Carter and Ida Zent, 
1899; Lewis L. Wolf and Anna Thompson, 
1901; Chas. Hufford and Lillian Hunt, 1905; 
Lewis Hume and Alma _ Beckwith, 1907; 
Arthur Hardenbrook and Margaret Hunt, 
1907; Geo. R. Milford and Maud Anderson, 
1907; Arthur Davis and Elsie May Lee, 
1909. 


OTHER CHURCHES IN SHASTA COUNTY 


The honor of preaching the first sermon 
in Shasta County probably belongs to a 
minister named Benton, whose brother was 
a Congregational pastor in Sacramento. 
The occasion of his visit to Shasta is not 
known. Certain it is he did not linger, and 
is believed to have preached but once, 
April 11, 1852, about two weeks before 
the arrival of John B. Hill. 


The Catholic Church was holding regular 


services in Shasta in the early Fifties. Lack- 
ing specific data, it is fair to assume, since 
the Catholics were at work in Siskiyou, 
Trinity, and Tehama Counties in the Fifties, 
that they also reached out to such camps 
as Texas Springs and others in their heydey. 
In Redding The Catholics announced plans 
in 1884 to build a church. 


The C. C. Bush family were Presbyterians. 
in the union Sunday 


They had assisted 


‘School at its beginning. In November 1878, 
led by Rev. |. N. Waterman, the Presby- 
terians organized a society in Redding. In 
May 1881 their church building was dedi- 
cated, the first building to be built as a 
church in Redding, although certainly not 
the first church in the human and the tech- 
nical senses of the word. 

About 1890 the Presbyterians built a 
church at Fall River Mills. Perhaps its most 
notable pastor was Lynn T. White, now for 
many years professor at the San Francisco 
Theological Seminary. White built a church 
in Pittville, but the work there did not last 
long. The Presbyterian work continued at 
Fall River Mills until their building was de- 
stroyed by fire about 1925, and was dis- 
continued a few years later in favor of the 
Methodist work there. 

In Anderson and Olinda Presbyterian 
churches were organized. In the former 
place the work began prior to 1888 and 
continued down to 1923 when a federation 
occurred and the Presbyterian work came 
to an end. In Olinda a United Brethren 
Church was erected but eventually came 
into possession of the Presbyterians, and 
work was continued there until recent years. 
Bella Vista has had a good deal of attention 
from the Presbyterians, but apparently a 
church was never organized. Shires and 
De La Marter preached there at times from 
Redding. 

The Baptists, more like the Methodists in 
going where the people are, preached in 
more localities than did the Presbyterians. 
The name of Wm. S. Kidder is the most im- 
portant Baptist name in Shasta County. He 
was a school teacher, born in Charning, 
Kent Co., England in 1834, came to America 
in 1841 and to California in 1858, joining 
a church at Piety Hill. He taught school for 
some years at French Gulch, Whiskeytown 


and other districts; but inclining toward the 
Christian ministry, he was ordained in Sac- 
ramento in 1860 and was made the pastor 
of the new Baptist work in Red Bluff, journey- 
ing there to preach at the end of his week 
of teaching school. He later preached at 
Weaverville while teaching at French Gulch. 
During the Civil War he served for a time 
in the Union Army, but returned to Shasta 
County after the war. He preached at Mill- 
ville, Harrison Gulch, Watson Gulch, Mill 
Creek, Ono, and the Phillips District school. 
Probably only occasionally in some of these 
places. 


In May 1887 the Baptists organized in 
Redding, and Mr. Kidder was the first pas- 
tor. Other pastors have been George Don- 
nell, Griggs, Donaldson, Squires, Wm. Mc- 
Cart, and Webster. A church was built at 
McArthur in 1890, but was shortly aban- 
doned. 


Other Baptist preachers in the County 
have included J. H. Hargreaves, pastor at 
Anderson, who also preached at Phillips 
school and other places, M. Slaughter, 
George Davis, and Parkhurst, the last two 
having preached at Phillips school, and no 
doubt at Millville and other points. 


The “Christian,” or Disciples denomina- 
tion built a church at Glenburn, in the Fall 
River Valley, but the work did not continue. 
The Anderson Enterprise of May 12, 1888, 
relates that Elder Grandfield, evangelist of 
the Christian denomination in California, 
held a “protracted meeting’’ in the Ander- 
son Presbyterian Church. Brother Bateman 
preached at Millville occasionally in the 
nineties, but no lasting work was done in 
the county by this denomination. 


At Cottonwood a Congregational church 
was established in the late 80’s, but failed 
to survive for long. 


TEHAMA COUNTY 


Tehama County was visited in 1843 by 
Bidwell and several companions, traveling 
up one side of the River and back the 


other side. When they came to a grove of 
oaks south of Elder Creek, Robert Thomes, 
one of the party, declared, “Boys, the land 
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Porter Knudson, pastor at Scott Valley, 1928-1936 
Don M. Chase, pastor at Los Molinos, Cone and Redding 
E. E. Malone, pastor at Kennett, Redding, Yreka and Los Molinos 
Fred B. Wilcox, pastor at Corning, 1929-1934 


rs 


that will grow an oak like this is good 
enough for me. Here’s where | stay.’ This 
was near the present site of the town of 
Tehama. Thomes was the first white settler 
in the County. However, he did not settle 
exactly on this site, and Albert Toomes, to 
whom Thomes had given a part of his land, 
was actually the first settler on the site of 
the town. 

Another of Bidwell’s companions on this 
1843 excursion was Job Francis Dye, who 
settled in 1847, his home being an adobe 
house which stood near where the Cone 
Church now stands. William C. Moon settled 
opposite Deer Creek, on the west side of 
the river, in 1845. He operated a ferry. 

The first settler on the site of Red Bluff 


was John Meyers, in 1849. The first court 
house in the County was at Tehama, which 
was for a time the head of navigation on 
the River. Tehama dwindled in importance 
after navigation was opened to Red Bluff. 
The old Tehama court house still stands in 
the village, used in these days as the Ma- 
sonic lodge building. 

One of the most famous residents of 
Tehama County was widow of the aboli- 
tionist John Brown. Coming to Red Bluff in 
1864, the widow was assisted by citizens 
who raised money to build her a house. 
This building was erected on the west side 
of Main St., near Willow, and still stands. 
The Browns ermained six years in Red 
Bluff before removing to Humboldt Co. 


METHODISM PIONEERS IN TEHAMA COUNTY 


As in Shasta, Trinity and Siskiyou Counties, 
Methodism was the first denomination to 
bring the Gospel to Tehama County. In 
1854 the Rev. H. B. Sheldon, who followed 
the pioneer preacher, J. B. Hill at Shasta, 
was appointed to Shasta, Weaverville and 
Red Bluff. It is likely he made a monthly or 
bi-weekly visit to Red Bluff to preach. How- 
ever, H. Van Gunday went to Red Bluff the 
following year for a two-year pastorate. 
He was followed in succession by L. S. Ely, 
|. Kilpatrick, R. W. Williamson, H. D. Slade, 
and N. Reasoner. 

The Presbyterians had at this time a pas- 
tor, James McLaughlin, and it appears that 
he preached to the Methodist congregation. 
Other Methodist pastors from 1867 onward 
were V. Rightmeyer, T. Chivers, H. J. Bland, 
A. C. Hazzard, L. M. Hancock, E. A. Wible, 
and Fisher. Under Fisher the Methodists at 
last erected a building, in 1877-79. Then 
followed as pastors, M. Woodward, C. S. 
Haswell, S. H. Rhoads, J. W. Buxton, A. C. 


Duncan, J. F. Jenness, J. A. Van Anda, and - 


W. F. Warren. 

In 1901 came William Clark, who re- 
mained until 1908, in the longest pastorate 
the Church in Red Bluff had known or was 
tc know until the present pastorate of Nor- 
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man Callaway. Both were able men who 
served the Church well. 

Pastors since Clark were M. O. Brink who 
also wore well, remaining five years, N. E. 
Gibbs, R. L. McArthur, J. M. Ochiltree, E. 
R. Willis, C. D. Lucas, E. Towne, S. P. Pope, 
C. M. Julian, Mark Pike, Francis Johnston, 
E. B. Winning, C. D. Miller and N. B. Calla- 
way. 

The above account is- of the ‘North’ 
Church. The ‘’South’’ Church, however, had 
early contacts with Red Bluff. The Pacific 
Conference of 1858 left ‘Red Bluff Circuit’ 
to be supplied, there being no preacher 


available at the time. No records available : 


indicate whether any preacher was sent 
there. The same is true the following year. 
Not until 1881 was a society organized, by 
Rev. W. H. Howard, pastor of the Anderson 
Circuit. He had previously preached some 
at Red Bluff. 

Pastors who followed Howard were J. 
G. Shelton, W. P. Andrews, P. F. Page, W. 
H. Cooper and J. R. Compton, under whose 
ministry in 1891 the South Methodist work 
at Cottonwood appears to have ended, 18 
members being transferred to Red Bluff. 

Pastors in suceeding years were H. B. 
Swafford, J. A. Batchellor, L. C. Renfro, 
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L. C. Wilson, Claude Thompson, H. V. Moore, 
S. W. Harrison, W. R. Haseldon and H. W. 
Currin, whose date is 1909. He was followed 
by D. C. Williams, in recent years church 
editor of the S. F. Chronicle, Henry F. Bea- 
ver, Geo. Gardner, Sidney E. Grenfell, J. 
E. Walbeck, and O. C. Coppage, who 
seems to have been the last pastor ap- 
pointed. This was in 1922. Four years later 
the two Methodisms in Red Bluff united. 

The most notable pastorates since have 
been those of C. M. Julian, 1926-1931, and 


Norman Callaway 1939 to, the present. Un- 
der Callaway the church has reached the 
best position in its history. 


Among the members of the former South 
Church in Red Bluff who will be known 
today are the Renos, the Souths and Miss 
Alice Wright. Members who have belonged 


to either “side of the house” for as long 
as fifty years are Miss Bertha Tower, Mrs. 
W. A. Simmons, Louis Stockton, and Mrs. 
C. L. King (now of Klamath Falls). 


TEHAMA, STONY CREEK, CORNING 


The town of Tehama has been mentioned 
as an important early day center. Both 
branches of the Methodist Church sent 
preachers to Tehama in 1858, the earliest 
year of record for either. Thomas Clayton 
was the “North” preacher and C. Gridley 
represented the “South” church. Tehama 
and Stony Creek were linked by the North 
Church 1860-63. In 1875-75 Stony Creek 
Circuit was served by J. B. Hartsough, so 
well known in Shasta County. In 1879 the 
new town of Corning was included in the 


Orland Circuit, as Stony Creek was now 
called. A Methodist society was organized. in 
that year, but was allowed to lapse. In 
1883 it was reorganized, and a Sunday 
School was begun, In 1884 trustees were 
elected and in June the cornerstone of the 
church was laid. The Rev. T. H. Garvin, the 
only woman pastor the Corning Church 
ever had, was its first pastor. The oldest 
member of the Church in Corning is Mrs. 
B. H. Brubaker, who joined February 2, 
1895. 


PROBERTA, RED BANK AND LOWERY 


A Methodist preacher visiting from lowa, 
J. E. Ray by name, began preaching in a 
school house at Red Bank, in April 1892, 
and at the Union Church at Lowery. This 
resulted in appeals to the Methodist District 
Superintendent, A. T. Needham, to appoint 
a preacher to lead them. On March 7, 1893, 
Rev. Samuel J. Wasley, local preacher from 
Grass Valley, arrived. On April 24th Dr. 
Needham organized a society in the home 
of the Bealls at Lowery. A society already 


existed at Proberta, and this group asked 
to be included in the new organization. 
Charter members of the new Church were 
Alfred Beall and his wife Mary of Lowery, 
Lydia Richardson and O. H. Royce of Red 
Bank. In June the Proberta group were 
added: Lizzie Ames, John Godbolt and 
Fred Godbolt. The Proberta group had been 
organized in 1888 by the Rev. Elisha Brown 
of Red Bluff. 


CONE, LOS MOLINOS AND VINA 


When the Los Molinos Colony was settled 
the Oak Park school was first used as a 
place of worship. When the Cone school 
was built, services were held there. In Feb- 
ruary 1913 a church was organized there, 
it being decided that all should merge in 
a United Brethren Church, with the Rev. 
J. W. Chastain as minister. It soon proved 
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impossible to support the minister without 
other help, and in 1916 the group affiliated 
with the Methodist Church in order to have 
the services of the Rev. N. E. Gibbs of Red 
Bluff, who agreed to minister to the Cone 
Church. Under the pastorate of J. M. Ochil- 
tree the stone church was built, and dedi- 
cated April 13, 1919. Most of the time 


since that date the Cone Church has been 
“associated with the Los Molinos Church 
which was organized in 1921. However, in 
1944 it was once more connected with the 
Red Bluff charge, and now has Norman 
Callaway as minister and is again making 
rapid strides. 

Los Molinos Methodists split away from 
a community Presbyterian church in the 
continued failure to have a pastor, about 


1921. The Methodists supplied leadership, 
and’ in 1931 the Presbyterians withdrew 
from the field. Quite a creditable building 
has been built. 

At Vina Mrs. Stanford had led in building 
a union church in the 80's. It was used by 
ministers of various denominations until 
purchased by the Methodists about 1927. 

The writer was pastor of Los Molinos, 
Cone and Vina, 1929-1932. 


HENLEY VILLE 


Working as a government surveyor, the 
Rev. W. H. Howard, noted above, held 
religious services in the vicinity of Henley- 
ville, in 1878. Among those greatly inter- 
ested were the James Howell family, sheep 
ranchers. Howell later gave the land for 
a church and parsonage and helped finance 
them. He was also Sunday School superin- 
tendent. The first regular pastor of whom 
we have record was one Smith, who drove 
up from Orland semi-monthly. He was fol- 
lowed by the Rev. Mr. Reeves, also from 
Orland. 

Other pastors were A. F. W. Walters, R. 
L Webb, J. N. Griffin, E. A. Ware, George 


Bolling, W. H. Currin, D. C. Williams, Joseph 


‘Emery, P. F. Page, H. C. Allen, Rev. Mr. 


Parker, R. H. Weightman, G. M. Gardner. 
George Western, A. F. W. Walters again, 
C. E. Bower, Paul Brinkman, B. S. McCann, 
S. W. White, C. E. Bower again, Jesse 
Crumpton, C. W. Long, Leonard Shades, 
John Berger, and William Haggerty, under 
whose pastorate Church dissolved to unite 


with the Corning Church January 4, 1943. 

Prominent members, in addition to the 
Howell family, were the Maynards, the 
Delveys, the Spiegels, Mrs. Lena Mullins 
and the Browns. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS 


The Baptists were the second denomina- 
tion in Red Bluff, according to the ‘History 
of Tehama County.” On July 21, 1860, three 
Baptist preachers, Shuck, Hockley and Spen- 
cer, organized a Baptist society in the 
school house. W. S. Kidder of Shasta Coun- 
ty was the first pastor, living at French 
Gulch and journeying to Red Bluff to preach. 
In 1862 R. K. Jordan became pastor and 
served for some months. Various pastors 
served intermittently. In 1873 a church 
building was planned, under the leadership 
of J. B. Peat. Many years later the Baptists 
began work in Gerber, and after the turn 
of the century, in Corning. 


‘A few months after the Baptist beginning, 
the Presbyterians organized in Red Bluff, 
in the Court House, under leadership of 
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the Rev. W. W. Brier. This was November 
11, 1860. The Rev. James McLaughlin was 
pastor. In 1863 I. N. Hurd succeeded, re- 
maining a year or two. He was a returned 
missionary. For some years there were no 
regular pastors. The Methodists, not having 
a building of their own, occupied the Pres- 
byterian building which was built in 1867. 

An outstanding early Presbyterian pastor 
was H. A. Mayhew who had been an attor- 
ney in Pennsylvania, and who turned from 
the law to the ministry and came to Cali- 
fornia to be pastor at Red Bluff. While here 
the Superior Court bench became vacant 
and he was elected to that office, continu- 
ing at the same time to be pastor. Succeed- 


ing pastors were Patrick Carden, who was 
pastor about the time the church was burned 


and rebuilt in 1890, E. A. Jenks, Kirk Guth- 
rie, D. K. McCullough, James Henry Sharpe, 
E. L. Rich, E. M. Sharpe, Paul Holtsinger, 
and the present pastor, Dr. R. S. Eastman, 
who has been at Red Bluff about 20 years. 

An outstanding layman of early days 
was Watson Chalmers, pioneer editor, char- 
ter member of the Presbyterian church, and 
ruling elder. He moved to Chico, taking 
the same relation to Presbyterianism there 
as he had at Red Bluff. 

The Catholics began their work at Red 
Bluff at an early date, but the exact time 
is not available at this writing. 

At Corning the Presbyterians who had 
been members of the Methodist Church 
there withdrew amicably to found their 


own church, March 28, 1900. They built 
a church, completing it in February, 1901, 
and their first pastor, the Rev. W. W. Per- 
cival, was installed April 10, 1902. 

Red Bank, west of Red Bluff, had Pres- 
byterian work for a time, date uncertain. 
Tehama was left, after the early years, to 
the Presbyterians, and the community church 
at Los Molinos was organized by the Pres- 
byterians about 1915, the Methodists pulling 
out in 1921 to found their own church. In 
1931 an exchange of fields was arranged 
between the Methodists and Presbyterians, 
whereby the latter withdrew from Tehama 
and Los Molinos, which places had been 
without a Presbyterian pastor for several 
years. 


TRINITY COUNTY 


John B. Hill, as already related, was the 
first preacher to visit Weaverville, or Wea- 
ver as it was often called, and Trinity 
_ County. This was in 1852. The Rev. Nelson 
_ Reasoner, writing for the “Annals of Trinity 
County,” published in 1858, set forth re- 
ligious beginnings in these words: 


“Up to this time there have been no 
religious services for the Protestant portion 
of Trinity except what has been done under 
the auspices of the denomination which is 
first in new countries—the Methodist. In 
Weaverville there was occasional preaching 
as early as 1852 by Preachers Hill and 
Rogers, who were regularly preaching in 
the adjoining county of Shasta. Services 
were held in public houses, saloons, or in 
the street, whatever might be convenient 
at the time. Rev. J. B. Hill used frequently 
to come to Shasta on foot, and after spend- 
ing the Sabbath, return by the same con- 
veyance. 


“In April 1854 Rev. E. Arnold, Presiding 
Elder for Northern California, (Methodist), 
visited Weaverville, found a few religious 
persons here, to whom, and others, he 
preached, and afterwards employed H. B. 
Sheldon of Shasta to spend every fourth 
Sabbath in this place. He visited other por- 
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tions of the County during these visits. The 
First Quarterly meeting was held in the 
Court House, August 4, 1854, and in the 
records of this meeting is the first mention 
of a religious society, which was composed 
of six or seven members. 

“In May 1855 the Rev. C. V. Anthony 
was sent by the California Annual Confer- 
ence to preach in the Weaver Circuit, which 
embraces all the territory in the County. He 
visited all the settled portions of the County 
and supplied them with preaching. During 
this year an effort was made to build a 
house of worship, but when it was nearly 
completed, the house, with a large portion 
of the town, was destroyed by fire. 


“In September 1856 Rev. N. Reasoner 
was appointed to this circuit. . . . Regular 
services have been held during the two 
years of Mr. Reasoner’s pastorate at Wea- 
verville, Ridgeville, Minersville, Trinity Cen- 
ter, Texas Bar, Kanaka Bar, Steiner’s Flat, 
Oregon Gulch, Canyon Creek, North Fork, 
Cox’s Bar, and Vance’s Bar. . . . No church 
has organized a society except the Metho- 
dist.’’ 


A Methodist Church was built in August 
1858 on land donated by James Howe. The 
building afterward became the grammar 


‘school. building of Weaverville. On the front 
of the lot where once the old church stood 
now stands the Chinese joss house. 
Preachers at Weaverville, following Rea- 
soner, were B. F. Myers, J. H. Miller, T. 
Chivers, J. M. Campbell, G. W. Henning, 
J. Taylor, G. D. Pinneo, and M. P. Farnum. 
Here, in 1870, the record grows faint. In 
1873 Weaverville is once more joined with 
Shasta, under H. P. Blood; in 1875 with 
Trinity Center, G. McRae as pastor. In 1877 
|. B. Fish preached; in 1879, C. H. Darling. 
After this year, except for G. G. Walter in 
1896, available records do not show any 
Methodist activity in Trinity County. Some 


time later the Congregationalists came into 
the field, and still provide Protestant leader- 
ship: The Catholics had come in_ shortly 
after the Methodists, erecting a church in 
1853. 

A sidelight on the conditions of the 
early days in the northern counties is a 
report in the May 4, 1852 Shasta Courier 
relating that in retaliation for killing a Mr. 
Anderson, a butcher resident in Weaver- 
ville, Sheriff Dixon led 36 men in a night 
attack on a rancheria and killed all but 
two or three of the 150 men, women and 
children in the Indian encampment. There 
had been other recent troubles. 


SISKIYOU COUNTY 


Gold was discovered at Yreka in 1851. 
Up from the South, and down from Oregon 
came hundreds and eventually thousands of 
gold seekers. Early history shows constantly 
fluctuating population in all the gold camps 
for the very good reason that when a man 
had worked out his claim in one diggings 
he had either to move on elsewhere, buy 
some other man’s claim, or change his oc- 
cupation. Perhaps this is as good a place 
as any to note that a settler near the pres- 
ent site of Dunsmuir who found gold when 
setting out his fruit trees stated that he 
would rather have a good orchard than 
a poor mine, and put his faith in the orch- 
ard. With apples at fifty cents each, and 
with Major Reading selling his corn crop 
for nine dollars a bushel as he did in 1852, 
probably the wisest calling was farming. 


But we were speaking of Yreka—the town 
was laid out in 1851, and we have remarked 
above that some one later commented that 
it looked as if the lot lines were laid out 
by someone following a man around with 
a jug. There was no time for careful sur- 
veys—and often no one to make them— 
and quite possibly in many camps every- 
body had deserted the camp before there 
was any occasion to transfer title and estab- 
lish property lines. But Yreka lasted while 
many camps faded to a memory. 
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Among the early settlers were two men 
who made their mark in the history of Sis- 
kiyou County. The Reverend David H. Low- 
ry, Methodist lay preacher of considerable 
ability, came to Yreka in 1851. One historian 
credits him with preaching the first sermon 
in the County. Another historian gives the 
credit to Grove K. Godfrey, a Unitarian. 
Lowry was named County Commissioner to 
help organize the County in 1852. He was 
elected Public Administrator in the fall of 
that. year, and in 1857 justice of the peace. 
Grove K. Godfrey was elected County Su- 
perintendent of Schools two terms in the 
sixties and seventies, and also served as 
justice of the peace. 


The next preacher to appear was the 
Methodist J. Speck, probably in 1853, pos- 
sibly earlier. In 1854 the Methodist Con- 
ference sent R. B. Stratton to preach at 
Yreka and such other places as he could 
reach and find time for. About this time a 
log church was built, but the prosperous, 
flourishing town could afford better. On 
March 10, 1855 a fine new church was 
dedicated, having been built at a cost of 
$10,000. The building raised a steeple 70 
feet above the street. The membership num- 
bered 71, and a salary of $2000 was paid 
the pastor. 

In the fall of 1855 Father Cassin led the 


Catholics in building a frame building which 
the following year was replaced by a brick 
edifice, which was burned in 1871 and was 
replaced by yet another building. In 1859 
an Episcopal society was organized but 
at that time a pastor could not be obtained. 
Services were held now and then in the 
court house. In 1881 a building was erected, 
and a pastor, the Reverend T. G. Williams 
was in charge. 

In March 1864 a Baptist society was 
organized, with the Reverend Mr. Farrar 
as pastor, preaching in the court house. 
The “History of Siskiyou County” states that 
the Baptist services were not long supported 
by the people. In December 1864 the Rev- 
erend Wm. H. Cain organized a Presby- 
terian church and held services in the Court- 
house. This effort too was soon abandoned. 

At Sawyer’s Bar a Catholic church was 
built in 1855, and although a frame build- 
ing, still stands today. At Callahans a Cath- 
olic church existed in the early eighties, 
and at Etna both a Catholic and a Congre- 
gational church. At Little Shasta, in the 
east end of Shasta Valley, a Congregational 
church was built in 1878, with Rev. J. R. 
Graves as pastor. The church had a spire 
90 feet high. Episcopal services were occa- 
sionally held at Fort Jones. This completes 
the survey of churches, other than Metho- 
dist, made by the secular historian of the 
County in 1881. Let us now turn back to 
the pioneering Methodists. We have seen 
their beginnings at Yreka, with a fine church 
and a well paid minister. 
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But speaking of good salaries—even the 
$3000 which the Rev. Henry Baker received 
as pastor of the Yreka church in 1856 may 
not have meant much in luxury, while apples 
sold at fifty cents, flour frequently a dollar 
a pound. Articles of comfort and culture 
were subject to enormous transportation 
costs, since they must be brought far, and 
even necessities were scarce and dear. 

Henry Baker, pastor 1855-1857, was fol- 
lowed by E. A. Hazen, John W. Ross, D. 
Tuthill, C. Miller, A. C. McDougall, J. M. 
Campbell, W. B. Priddy and D. H. Haskins, 
bringing the record down to 1870. Here 
let us note that the sixties and seventies 
were hard years in Yreka. The church suf- 
fered in the general exodus of the miners, 
for the gulches had ceased to yield the 
precious gold. In the seventies the pastors 
were Joseph Hammond,:A. Coplen, S. H. 
Rhoads, J. E. Day, L. L. Rogers, S. A. Red- 
ding and W. A. Johns. 

In the eighties came. better times, at least 
in the church, and never again was the 
spiritual life so low. The pastorates of G. 
G. Walters and of C. H. Darling, both of 
whom served several other churches as 
noted above, were good years. T. S. L. 
Wallis came in 1888, followed by G. H. 
Jones, J. B. Rutter, J. A. Van Anda and R. 
E. Wenk, who was later to be at Redding. 
Local church records at Yreka will doubt- 
less carry the story down to the present 
times, so we shall not carry it further, except 
to name two later pastors, C. D. Miller and 
E. E. Malone. 


SCOTT VALLEY 


Religious services started in Scott Valley 
in 1854, by the Presiding Elder of the Mt. 
Shasta District, E. Arnold, who preached 
regularly in Scott Valley, and occasionally 
at Klamath and Salmon. Pastors who suc- 
ceeded Arnold were E. Aylsworth, 1855, J. 
Pettit, J. H. Miller, J. W. Burton, R. Dunlap, 
P. Grove, W. J. White, J. Corwin, |. How- 
lett, J. Baldwin, G. D. Pinneo, W. P. Priddy, 
A. R. Sheriff, J. Hammond, A. Taylor, W. S. 
Bryant, A. H. Tevis, S. A. Redding, J. W. 
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Bryant, B. H. Rhoads, J. W. Kuykendall, S. 
A. Redding again, W. A. Johns, and W. 
A. Johnson. Here, with the year 1884 comes 
to an end the independent status of the 
Scott Valley Methodist church. Usually, from 


here on, Scott Valley is linked with some 
other nearby Methodist church in the ap- 
pointment of pastors. But it continues to be 
a Methodist appointment down to the pres- 
ent day. 


SCOTT BAR AND SCOTT RIVER 


For a few years Scott Bar and Scott 
River figure in Methodist history, beginning 
in 1855. But soon they are heard of no 
more. Probably occasional services where 


held by such men as D. H. Lowry. Pastors 
appearing in the records from 1855 to 1860 
were E. Arnold, Noah Burton, J. W. Leach 
and L. Walker. 


SALMON AND KLAMATH 


It was to Sawyer’s Bar on the Klamath 
that the young Easterner, James Brooks, 
came about November first, 1855, to pastor 
the miners in half a dozen camps in this 
wild, mountainous country which contained 
not a school house, and only just then one 
Catholic church. He had previously preached 
a bit at Auburn, so in January he set off 
thence and returned a few weeks later, to 
lose his life trying to get back to his ap- 
pointed place of work with a load of re- 
ligious literature. 

In 1857 T. Cayton served the Salmon 
circuit, including Sawyer’s Bar; in 1858 a 


lay preacher unknown to us, and in 1859, 
J. Bullock. It is known that W. S. Corwin 
preached in this region some. From 1860 
this circuit drops out of Methodist annals. 
(It never was in the annals of any other 
protestant church.) The historian C. V. An- 
thony asks whether the several years of 
service (and the life of one preacher, he 
might have added) were wasted, and an- 
swers that some were set on the paths of 
righteousness, citing one William Fletcher, 
an ignorant, drunken sot, who was converted 
at Sawyer’s Bar and became a good man 
and a capable Christian worker. 


ETNA 


At Etna the Sons of Temperance erected 
a log building in 1854, and sold it to the 
Methodist Society to serve as a church in 
1855. It was burned in 1872 and a new 


building was erected. The work here was 
usually connected with Scott Valley circuit, 
and is today the head of that circuit. 


FORT JONES 


In Methodist Annals Fort Jones first ap- 
pears as a preaching point on the Scott 
Valley Circuit, in the years 1873 to 1878, 
with A. H. Tevis, S. A. Redding and J. W. 
Bryant as pastors Then for one year Fort 
Jones had its own pastor, probably a lay 
preacher whose name is not recorded. It 


may have been Lowry. Then for four years 
Fort Jones and Scott Valley are linked 
again with Richard Rodda as pastor. The 
writer knew Richard Rodda in his declining 
years, when the aged saint assisted the boy 
preacher by administering the communion 
service for him in his first charge, ElVerta, 


near Sacramento, in the year 1925. Rodda 


was followed by W. J. Peters, H. B. Sheldon, 
W. E. Miller, O. G. Hughson, C. E. Winning, 
J. W. Pendleton and H. C. Richardson, 
bringing the pastoral record down to the 
close of the century. The Methodists have 
continued through the years ministering to 
the Fort Jones community. The writer over- 
heard a military man saying during the 
past two years, ‘Even we officers can’t keep 
up with the formation of new forts and 
army fields. | just heard of a new one called 
Fort Jones up in Siskiyou County.” The 
Methodists know Fort Jones is not a new 
"forti’ 


DUNSMUIR 


When the railroad built north from Red- 
ding, first to Delta, then on up the Sacra- 
mento canyon, the town of Dunsmuir sprang 
into notice. It was not long until the Metho- 
dists were bringing the gospel to the com- 
munity. In 1890 G. W. Richardson was ap- 
pointed pastor. He was followed by W. E. 
Miller, T. E. Sisson, W. H. Northrop, W. C. 
Gray, E. H. Mackay (later to serve at Red- 
ding), H. C. Langley, and J. W. Johnstone. 
In 1899 W. G. Trudgeon, ex-English coal- 


miner went to Dunsmuir to stay three years, 
gave place to Henry Pearce for a year and 
then returned for two more years. At times 
Sissons was linked with Dunsmuir, at times 
Shasta Retreat, a Methodist summer resort 
just North of Dunsmuir, was assigned to the 
Dunsmuir pastor. The oldest member of the 
Dunsmuir church, in point of years of mem- 
bership is Mrs. Cora Leach, now residing 
in Redding. 


SISSON (Mt. Shasta City) 


The dominant feature of Siskiyou County 
is of course the mighty mountain, Shasta, 
which is easily the noblest, most majestic 
mountain in California, rising as it does 
more than 10,000 feet above the surround- 
ing terrain. Mt. Whitney which is higher, 
rises above its surroundings only as a mole- 
hill rises above the field about it. Shasta 
stands unforgettably impressive and lonely. 
The mountain must have beckoned to the 
early settlers even as it does to us today, 
and challenged the ambition of climbers, 
for in 1854 when the first scientific expe- 
dition to climb Shasta reached the top, 
they had been preceded by many others. 
Professor Brewer, lecturing on the expedi- 
tion to a Boston audience, stated that he 
found there on top of the mountain “a 
liberal distribution of ‘California conglom- 
erate,’ a mixture of tin cans and broken 
bottles, a newspaper, a Methodist hymnal, 
a pack of cards and an empty bottle.” 


One can imagine some devout Metho- 
dist, carrying his pocket hymn book with 


him finding a pack of cards at the top of 
the mountain, and leaving his hymn book 
as an answer or a challenge. 


Since the beginnings of white settlement, 
people with leisure made a resort hotel 
near the Mountain possible. Here, too, the 
Sacramento River rises from the ground as 
a mighty spring. But it was lumber which 
gave Sisson its growth. Here in 1888 came 
C. H. Darling who had served so nobly in 
Shasta County. He was followed by T. B. 
Hopkins, W. H. Robinson, D. F. Kuffell and 
W. H. Gleason. At one time or another 
Sissons often shared pastors with Duns- 
muir, with Montague, and finally with Ga- 
zelle. In the course of time it became strong 
enough to have a pastor by itself, and to- 
doy the church holds a strong position in 
the town. 


One of the most loved and capable pas- 
tors the church at Mt. Shasta City ever had 
was “Uncle Bill’ Troutner, who served sev- 
eral recent years there, and remodeled the 
church edifice. 


KLAMATHON 


Klamathon mushroomed up around a 
mill, and we had a church there for a few 
years. A beloved former pastor of the 
writer, J. U. Simmons, began his ministry 
at Klamathon in 1900. After two years he 
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was followed by W. G. Trudgeon in the 
interval between two pastorates at Duns- 
muir. Then J. L. Stratford preached at 
Klamathon two years, after which that com- 
munity passes out of Methodist annals. 


HORNBROOK, MONTAGUE and others 


These communities are not mentioned in 
our early day records. Hornbrook and Mon- 
tague appear in our annals in 1905, with 
I. C. Crook as pastor. In 1909, N. J. Low- 
ther, followed by G. B. Smith, A. F. W. 
Walters, H. A. Shearer, and others on down 
to the present. Here, as in most localities 
the pioneer preacher served, the going was 


hard. Methodism has served these com- 
munities all through the past 40 years. Hilt 


was linked with Montague at one time, 
and in recent years with Hornbrook. Gre- 
nada and Gazelle have been included in 
Methodist circuits during many of the past 


years. 


McCLOUD 


McCloud, lumber town Southeast of the 
Mountain, appears among Methodist ap- 
pointments in 1902, and remained so for 
many years. John G. Kellogg was the first 
pastor, serving at least two years. The 
writer has not followed the life of this 
chutch through the years, partly because 
it was considered a community church and 


records are not available. The Methodists 
refrained from organizing the church as 


Methodist. However, in the past three years 
an ambitious young Presbyterian serving in 
the church in the absence of any available 
Methodist, has organized it into a Presby- 
terian society. 


THE FIFTY YEAR CLUB 


An effort has been made to learn the 
names of all living people who fifty or 
more years ago became members of Metho- 
dist Churches in the four counties included 
in this study. We feel certain our search 
has not discovered all who ought to be 
here included. However, the following are 
the names of the Fifty-Year Veterans of 
which we have been able to learn. 


Shasta, George Albro, probationary mem- 
ber 1879, full member 1881; 


Millville, Mrs. Geo. W. Thatcher, 1894 
Dunsmuir, Mrs. Cora Leach, 1895 
Enterprise, Harry O. Tracy, 1893 
Enterprise, Mrs. Harry O. Tracy, 1895 
All of the above now live in Redding. 


Oak Run, Mrs. Chas. O. Strayer, 1895, 
now at Carbondale, Calif. 


Corning, Mrs. B. H. Brubaker, 1895, Cor- 
ning 

Red Bluff, Mrs. C. L. King before 1895, 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 


Red Bluff, Mrs. W. A. Simmons before 
1895, Red Bluff, Calif. 


Red Bluff, Louis Stockton before 1895, 
Red Bluff, Calif. 


Red Bluff, Bertha Tower before 1895, 
Red Bluff, Calif. 


To the above names probably should be 
added those of Dr. W. P. Rankin and the 
Rev. Virgil Vinyard. Our apologies are of- 
fered to any others who ought to have 
been included in the Fifty Year Club. Were 
we writing a year later we could include 
Charles Welch and Amos Welch and Mrs. 
Nellie Hufford of Anderson, all formerly of 
Oak Run, and Leslie B. Ralston of Round 
Mountain, all of whom have been members 
of the Methodist Church 49 years. In other 
churches the only names we have for the 
Fifty Year Club are two who united with 
the Redding Presbyterian Church over 50 
years ago. They are Mrs. Josephine Leach, 
1893 and Rev. Edwin H. Miller, 1892. The 
latter was a missionary in Korea for many 
years. 
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‘ite ; SOME TRAGEDIES 


When the Modoc uprising of the Seven- 
ties was giving concern to the federal gov- 
ernment a peace commission was sent to 
make peace with Captain Jack and his 
handful of Indians who stood off the U. S. 
Army for weeks, and killed several times 
as many soldiers as Jack’s entire force num- 
bered. On this peace commission was named 
the Rev. Eleazor Thomas a presiding elder 
of the: Methodist Church in California. On 
April 11, 1873 Thomas fell under the fire 
of the Indians, along with General Canby. 

However, Thomas was not the first Metho- 
dist preacher to die in the line of duty. In 
December, 1856, James Brooks, a young 
man from the East, who had preached a 
short time in Auburn arrived in Sawyer’s 
Bar, Siskiyou County to take up his pas- 
torate among the miners of several camps. 
In January he returned to Placer County 


to visit friends and to bring back supplies 
for his work. The “Annals of Trinity Coun- 
ty’ relates, “He was returning, apostle-like, 
on foot, carrying about 56 pounds weight 
of books on his shoulders, and in attempt- 
ing to pass the stormy heights of Salmon 
Mountain, alone, lost his way and perished 
in the snow.” He had left Trinity Center 
alone, and was followed by another foot 
traveler who when the storm came on barely 
was able to get back. Brooks’ body was not 


found until spring, although sought for 
promptly. 
Another preacher lost his life to the 


mountains when Arnold Nelson, pastor at 
Dunsmuir, was killed on Mt. Shasta on Sep- 
tember 9, 1916, while ascending the moun- 
tain with a group of boys in his charge. 
Someone above him dislodged a boulder 
which took his life. 


SOME OUTSTANDING MINISTERS 


Among the scores of preachers who have 
served the Methodist congregations in the 
four counties concerned there have been 
heroes who gave their lives unstintingly for 
the barest of subsistence materially, but for 
the souls of men and women for their 
hire. Let us note and pay tribute to some 
of them who are outstanding in their years 
of service. 


J. B. HARTSOUGH, whose relatives, the 
Giles family, still reside in Redding, was an 
earnest and able local preacher. He was 
pastor in Redding for the year 1879-1880 
and again for the years 1884-1887. Pre- 
viously he had served the Stony Creek cir- 
cuit. in Tehama County 1874-1876. As a 
local preacher he preached elsewhere from 
time to time when not employed as a regu- 
lar pastor. 


W. P. RANKIN, was born at Anderson 
and spent part of his youth at Fall River 
Mills. When he was licensed to preach as 
a local preacher his home church at Fall 
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River Mills honored him by asking that he 
be appointed to their church, as he was. 
In 1908 he became pastor at Kennett, com- 
ing to Redding the following year and re- 
maining two years. Twenty years later, in 
1931, he returned to this section as District 
Superintendent of Methodist Churches, 
serving six years. In 1943 he was made 
the Treasurer of the California Conference 
of the Methodist Church, thus again having 
a relation to the churches of this section. 


EDWIN E. MALONE came to Kennett as 
a young local preacher to begin his minis- 
try and served as pastor 1914-1916. After 
graduating from the College of Pacific, (the 
oldest college in California, incidentally, 
and established by the Methodists) he came 
to Redding as pastor, and stayed to enjoy 
the longest pastorate the Redding church 
has ever had, from 1926 to 1933. From 
1938 to 1942 Malone was pastor at Yreka 
and the past three years has continued his 
brotherly ministry at Los Molinos. In all “Ed” 
has spent sixteen years as pastor of four 


churches in this section, far outdistancing all 
others except Chas. D. Miller in years of 
service, and equalled by none in the range 
of his personal acquaintance. 


CORRELL M. JULIAN spent the years 
1926-1931 in a fruitful pastorate at Red 
Bluff. In 1936 he became Secretary of 
Christian Education of the California Con- 
ference of the Methodist Church and trav- 
eled over this section, serving the churches, 
for five years. Then in 1941 he became 
District Superintendent and has continued 
to have a close relation to all our churches 
in this section. Seldom has any superin- 
tendent been so well qualified by his 
knowledge of the field and by his fine 
spirit and ability. 


THE VINEYARDS. W. H. Vineyard came 
to Fall River Valley in 1886 from Lakeview, 
Oregon, to the Fort Crook Methodist Church. 
From there he went to Fall River Mills, or 
Fall City as it was called. Here he served 
until 1890. He then resided at Pittville for 
two years, and although not a pastor, did 
some preaching. He then returned to Fall 
City for another year. It is not clear how 
much he preached, or how regularly, until 
1902, when he retired from preaching and 
took up farming in Goose Lake Valley, Mo- 
doc County. His son Virgil Vineyard be- 
came pastor at Fall River Valley in 1922 
and served for six years. He has remained 
in the pastorate since that time, usually 
serving in the mountain communities. It 
was a tribute to him and his father’s mem- 
ory that when Roderick McArthur died in 
1944 Virgil Vineyard was asked to come 
back and conduct the funeral. 


THE HOWARDS. The Howard family con- 
tributed two preachers to this section. Wm. 
H. Howard, who was also a government 
surveyor, served the Anderson Circuit as 
pastor for five years. He preached at Red 
Bluff, Millville, Shasta, Texas Springs, and 
other places as well. He was pastor at 
Millville when the stone church was built 
there in 1869. He also held the first serv- 
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ices at Henleyville in Tehama County. A 
son, M. V. Howard, served the Anderson 
Circuit from 1882 to 1886, building churches 
at Ono and at Anderson during this time. 
The greater part of the ministry of the 
Howards was spent in other sections, but 
they left a lasting impression especially on 
the churches at Anderson, Millville and Ono. 


C. H. DARLING, a Civil War veteran, 
probably preached in more churches than 
any other preacher in this area. He was 
pastor of the Millville Circuit including Mill- 
ville, Redding and Shasta and twelve other 
preaching places, 1877-1879. The following 
year he was pastor at Weaverville, and a 
year later pastor of Weaverville and Shas- 
ta. He was at Yreka 1885-1888, preached 
for a time at Fall River Mills, and as far as 
we know ended his pastoral work at Sis- 
sons, (Mt. Shasta City) 1888-1889. Darling 
married Nellie Gage at Shasta. Miss Gage 
was the aunt of Ethel Carter Blair and Mil- 
ton Gage Carter, still residing at Shasta 
and Redding respectively. | 


Mrs. Prehn of Shasta remembers Brother 
Darling and says his voice frequently rose 
to a shout as he preached, that he preached 
hell fire and damnation with fervor. She 
recalls the interesting and fantastic shadows 
thrown against the wall as he preached, 
from the lamps which lighted the church. 


CHARLES D. MILLER has served more 
years in the pastorate in this area than any 
other Methodist. He was pastor at Fort 
Jones 1922-1924, and then followed a four- 
teen year pastorate at Yreka, where Broth- 
er Miller became a seemingly permanent 
citizen of the town. But eventually the 
Methodist itinerancy moved him to Red 
Bluff, where he was pastor for the year 
1938-1939. 


WM. S. KIDDER, leading Baptist preacher 
in earlier days, is discussed in the section 
on Other Churches in Shasta County. He 
was the first pastor of the Baptists in Red 
Bluff, and later was the first pastor at Red- 
ding. As a public school teacher for years 
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he rendered a fine service and few men 
have been so widely known and respected 
in this section as he. Among the many 
places where he preached one would list 
Weaverville, Whiskeytown, Mill Creek, Ono, 
Harrison Gulch, Watson Gulch, Phillips Dis- 
trict and French Gulch. 


R. S. EASTMAN is the dean of Presbyterian 
preachers in Northern Counties, having been 
pastor at Red Bluff since 1926. He has been 
Stated Clerk of the Sacramento Presbytery 
for some years, thus having a wide ac- 
quaintance with the churches. His is a tol- 


erant spirit as to other churches, and he is 
widely known and well liked. It is with 
regret that Red Bluff accepts his resignation 
this year after nineteen years in the pas- 
torate. 


Some pastors have been much loved for 
personal relations; others have been out- 
standing preachers; some have loved and 
taught the children and youth; some have 
been builders and administrators. Each one 
has had his strong points and his human 
weaknesses. It is not possible to evaluate 
them or mention all for whom someone 
treasures a fond memory. Let these suffice. 


ADDENDA 


A correction, the Rev. W. P. Rankin was 
born in Missouri, coming to California at 
about eleven years of age. 


McCloud—Information lately come to hand 
indicates this community church was by mu- 
tual agreement a Methodist appointment 
until about 1940. 


In Tehama County, the religious work 
which was begun at Proberta eventually re- 
sulted in the present El Camino Church. The 
Rev. Will Chew organized a remarkable 
community effort, by which a good build- 
ing was secured, largely by donated labor. 
The writer was present when a very unusual 
public auction was held on the grounds to 
raise money. A stuffed skunk was among 
the items sold. An egg found in a crate of 
chickens was auctioned off repeatedly, being 
turned back each time. A very fine church 
life exists among the El Camino people. 


Happy Camp, on the Klamath River, is 
a comparatively recent development among 
religious activities. A building was built by 
donated labor, under the leadership of Rev. 
Glenn Butcher. Of late a large influx of 
white settlers has been added to the scatter- 
ed Indian and white population there. 
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The Shasta Dam Community Church, at 
Central Valley, is a union church, supported 
by the major. denominations. It has done a 
fine work in the new Shasta Dam commun- 
ity. Pastors Lundy, Pulliam and Spiller have 
served there. 


It would be highly interesting to note the 
men of eminence who came out of these 
Northern Counties to live and serve in larger 
circles of the state and nation. John W. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner of 
Education, is from Red Bluff; Congressman 
Clair Engle is from the Cone Community; 
Will Morrish, prominent in Bay Area banking 
circles and leading Methodist layman, is 
from Bully Hill, Shasta County; Earl Lee 
Kelly, San Francisco bank executive, and one 
time state Director of Public Works, is from 
Redding. Judge Rankin of Willows was a 
brother of Rev. W. P. Rankin, and a product 
of Shasta Co. In Shasta in early days were 
several men who later became famous, 
among them Royal T. Sprague, Chief Jus- 
tice, California Supreme Court; James R. 
Kean, national financial figure, and two 
well known San Francisco financial men 
Daniel Callaghan and Alpheus Bull. 
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